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Comment 


Should notices of performances be signed, or anonymously represent the 
views of the publication in which they appear? As far as I know, The Times 
is the only newspaper which still prints its critical notices without signature— 
the unsigned leaders of any paper are of course taken to represent its policy, 
and unsigned news items purport to deal with facts, not opinions. The Times 
defends its practice by saying that anonymity produces a greater sense of 
responsibility and discrimination on the part of individual writers, who 
might be tempted to air their views or aim for notoriety if their names or 
initials followed their articles. That just the opposite may happen, and 
anonymity lead to the pontifical, ex cathedra judgment, delivered moreover 
with the unimpeachable authority of a great name not a vulnerable pair of 
initials behind it, does not seem—to put it mildly—any the less likely. 

In OPERA, all our articles and notices are signed or initialled. While I hope 
that the magazine is not without a policy and sense of direction, no attempt 
has ever been made to impose an opinion on a reviewer. It is pointless to 
expect opinions, which necessarily form part of a notice (though by no means 
all of it), to be more than opinions, however illuminating they may be; at 
all events, to attempt to co-ordinate them until they become part of the 
‘policy’ of a publication, is to my mind immediately to deprive them of 
spontaneity, and, in the long run, of interest and any form of value. You 
cannot have a ‘policy’ about a conductor’s tempi, or the way he phrases a 
particular passage, you cannot have a policy about a singer’s voice, still less 
about its condition on a particular night. You can only make provision to 
have reviews written by people who know the music and respect it, and whe 
recognise that it is the interpretation of music which matters, not the display 
of vocal, or directorial, or scenic excellences, nor the rivalries of house o 
artist. And you can insist as a point of policy that these writers attach the 
reasons which suggested the conclusions they drew. 

One need hardly add that we have confidence in our reviewers, nor that 
they are free to express what views they choose to form on the performance: 
they hear (what I have been saying refers mainly to the day-to-day reviewing 
of individual performances). At any rate, we have never thought it necessz 
to preface our notices with ‘the views of contributors are their own and de 
not necessarily reflect editorial policy’, or some such qualification. That 
always seems to me to be trying to have it all ways. 

My impression is that on the continent musical politics often assume such 
importance that there is a ‘policy’ for or against individual performers o 
composers. I do not think this is the case at the moment in England; i 
certainly is not in opERA. Where there is conflict between the views of 
different writers in this magazine, it is either because different performances 
yield different results, or because different listeners hear with different ez 
not because ‘policy’ has undergone a sudden change. There is a good deal te 
be said for the English view: ‘I could not disagree more strongly with what 
you are saying, but there is nothing I will not do to preserve your right to 
say it.’ As far as opERA is concerned, ‘policy’ enters into the whole affair 
when it becomes a question of who is going to express his view in this 
magazine, not over how he expresses it; and so, like most other magazines, 
we shall continue to reveal whose view it is that you are reading. H. 
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Row and Jones as Werther, in the last act of Massenet’s Opera at Sadler’s 
Wells. Photo McBean 
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Television Opera in U.S.A. 
by Lincoln Kirstein 


In order to keep a clear picture of the situation in the United States, the 
British reader must always remember that we have no B.B.C., that our radio 
and television agencies are not government-sponsored, but are the captives 
of sponsoring commercial advertisers, and that radio and television are not 
considered public services. The finer arts of drama, the dance and opera 
have their interstitial existence in crannies provided by the querulous, un- 
convinced and unconsecutive interest of some advertisers or central authori- 
ties in prestige, novelty, or more or less public-opinion pressure, to justify 
their licenses as vaguely educational channels, under the Federal Com- 
munications System. It is unusual for an unsponsored programme to continue 
for long. At first, there is the hope that one wili sponsor the (faintly) esoteric 
item; if no one does, then the time must be sold to some one, and time can 
usually be sold, if its a time of day which has a high rating for listeners. 

Hence the activity of the National Broadcasting Corporation in themselves 
backing their Opera Theatre, is highly unusual and commendable, without 
precedent or competitor. The story of N.B.C. televised opera is virtually the 
whole story of the medium in North America. Other activities by smaller 
programmes are of slight artistic merit. The televising of the seasonal opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association’s season, is the communication of a 
social or news event, more than a planned programme. 

Televised opera at N.B.C. started in 1948 as a fairly experimental project. 
Since then it has developed considerably. Its life to date is probably due to 
the personal interest of the head of the company, Brigadier-General David 
Sarnoff, who created and presently maintained a great orchestra for Toscanini 
at a fabulous cost of nervous strain and cash; the N.B.C. Opera Theatre 
provides the company with added prestige. There is a permanent staff 
responsible for the eight programmes comprising the big winter season. The 
N.B.C. general music-director, Samuel Chotzinoff, establishes the repertory, 
or rather the schedule, as the operas are seldom repeated. He also establishes 
the style of presentation—whether realistically traditional, or more abstractly 
stylized, and he indicates the singers. Peter Herman Adler, an American 
citizen of Czech origin and wide European operatic experience is theartistic 
musical director. He is aided by Herbert Grossman, the assistant conductor. 
Charles Polacheck is the associate producer, and Kirk Browning is the tele- 
vision director. 

N.B.C. can afford these prestige programmes, which cost approximately 
$30,000 a piece, due to the fact that it is a subsidiary of the Radio Corporation 
of America, one of the giants of the world’s communication systems. The 
Columbia Broadcasting Corporation, the only real rival in the field to N.B.C., 
and once respected for its prestige programmes, has recently suffered serious 
setbacks due to an overdevelopment in colour-television, the expansion of 
which has been indefinitely posponed by the needs of re-armament. 

The $30,000 budget includes rehearsals for ten days, each of seven working 
hours. The vocalists, all members of the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
are guaranteed a basic minimum salary, which is not comparatively high, 
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David Poleri as Herman and Winifred Heidt in ‘Pique Dame. _N.B.C. photo 


but they also get an established overtime, which raises the level. There is no 
need for famous singers; without their great individual cost, more time is 
available for rehearsal. In addition, younger and less well known artists are 
not professionally deformed, and do not resist unconventional direction; 
the atmosphere of an opera-house has little to do with a television studio. 

The operas are presented in English. The translations are generally a 
collaboration of the whole unit, sometimes based on an existing text, but by 
the time the working text is established, the version is virtually original. The 
N.B.C. opera has the enormous advantage of the organization’s house 
orchestra. Many of the singers, while possibly not of the Metropolitan, La 
Scala or Covent Garden calibre, are nevertheless good singing-artists. The 
unit is specifically known as the Opera Theatre, and the stress is always on 
the dramatic and theatrical values of the opera, rather than on the purely 
or ideally musical ones. The unit of time allowed for each opera is just under 
one hour, without a break for the advertisers’ messages. It takes a great deal 
of ingenuity to compress a full length opera into this time, without wholly 
violating the intention of the composer. Certain extreme liberties have been 
taken; in Carmen for example, the Toreador’s song is now sung outside the 
arena, rather than where it belongs, at Lilas Pastias’; while the whole sub- 
plot with Micaela is omitted. The act separations are not emphasised. 
Indeed it has been the experience of the Opera Theatre, which must be 
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sensitive to letters written in to the management as is the case with any 
commercial broadcasting, that there is little complaint against the cuts or 
transpositions, as long as they are made with taste and authority. Sometimes, 
instead of a vocal narrator as in Carmen or Pique Dame, a series of titles are 
used, with symbolic backgrounds, possibly denoting the weather, time of 
day or anticipating the imminent action. 

Some operas like Butterfly seem congested in the hour’s allotment,. But 
in a few of the larger works, like Carmen and Pique Dame, the narrative 


system is more effective than a more complete treatment in some of the — 


shorter works. The treatment of each opera, determined by Mr. Chotzinoff, 
ranges from the quasi-traditional to the experimentally stylized. Sometimes, 
as in coming The Barber of Seville, very drastic cuts have been made in a 
number of the arias which hinder the action. A succession of set songs, 
however musically interesting or beautiful, are almost impossible to sustain 
as visual drama. The Barber will have many of the arias cut, but the story- 
line will be clear. The results are frankly faced as dubious, but the only way 
to learn an extension of the technique is to attempt various treatments; and 
in order to survive at all, the policy of the programme must be dominantly 
theatrical. In The Barber, the set is being reduced to a minimum, and the 
emphasis will be on the characterization of the various players, but always 
musically, and in musical terms. 

The problem of the televised aria is most serious. The camera is as senti- 
mental as a surgeon, and the ruthless honesty of its enlarged eye, and the 
fierce focus on the individual expression can be devestating. Singers seldom 
know what to do with their hands, even on an opera-stage, but in a television 
studio, when the emergent image is black-and-white, the flabby motion of 
hands, or the false gestures bred of coventional operatic training, can destroy 
a whole scene. The sequence may never recover its impetus, and the whole 
production may lose its impact from the unskilled or insincere behaviour of 
the actor. Similarly, the facial expressions of love, torment, despair, etc., 
which are reduced in strain when seen from a great opera-house stage, are 
frighteningly close, piped into one’s parlour, and a premium is put on sim- 
plicity and conviction. 

Actually, there are few purely technical developments since the initial produc- 
tion of Act IV of Bohéme by the N.B.C. Opera Theatre in 1948. But stylisti- 
cally there have been enormous advances. All the direction has been towards 
intimacy and away from spectacle, towards the immediate head-on collision 
with the image in the familiarity of one’s fireside, rather than from the 
baroque picture-frame proscenium of a Grand Opera. The probing intimacy 
may have been accomplished at the expense of pure vocalism, but this is a 
necessary limitation (or evil), if the policy of dramatic over operatic values 
is to be maintained, or if the whole programme of opera in television is to 
be continued at all. But after all, the programme is directed by musicians, 
the language is musical, and music is the aim. Ingenuity is always exercised 
to combine a retention of the musical values with a defeat of visual fatigue, 
due to the almost oppressive insistence of the presence of the singers in one’s 
room. In // Tabarro, for example, the general direction was to show the 
faces of Giorgetta and Michele in successive close-ups, until the big duet, when 
the whole picture fanned out in depth and perspective, to show the whole 
vicinity of Paris, the quay-side and the city behind, with trees and sky. 
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Robert Weede as Michele and Elaine Malbin as Giorgetta in ‘Il Tabarro.’ 
N.B.C. photo 


Television in America is generally considered to have come of age with the 
National Broadcasting Company’s commission of the first television opera, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahil and the Night Visitors. Mr. Chotzinoff actually 
proposed the idea to Menotti three years ago, but other work prevented him 
from writing it until recently. Then, some six months ago, Menotti was 
walking through the Metropolitan Museum and came upon the lovely 
‘Adoration of the Magi,’ by Hieronymous Bosch. He abandoned previous 
ideas, and rapidly wrote Amahl, inspired not only by the picture, but by 
memories of the Feast of the Three Kings from his North Italian youth— 
when Caspar was deaf, and if a child did not get the promised Christmas 
presents, it was because the King had not heard. 

The opera, carefully prepared with all the loving attention of a privileged 
project, was presented on Christmas night and made theatrical history. It 
was financially also something of a triumph, since it was the only opera to 
find a commercial sponsor, the makers of Hallmark Christmas cards. The 
New York Times carried an unprecedented extended review on its front page. 
The opera received numerous awards and citations, and the executives of 
N.B.C. must have felt well recompensed for their courage, imagination and 
foresight. The opera itself, which bids fair to be the American Hansel und 
Gretel, is scheduled for various provincial productions, and in April enters 
the repertory of the New York City Opera Company. 
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Scene from Menotti’s ‘Amahl and the Night Visitors.” N.B.C. photo 


Menotti has the absolute gift of Italianate melody, situation and head-on 
theatrical impact. He produced the work himself, with an extraordinary 
twelve-year-old boy chorister, Chet Allen, who was immediately seized by 
Hollywood. Beautifully prepared, with tasteful settings and costumes by the 
painter, Eugene Berman, the musical performance was impeccable. In order 
to give as much scope as possible to the continuous narrative action in 
exterior and interior areas, and since this opera was not conceived initially 
for an opera-house stage, but for a television-studio and the lenses of four 
cameras, a special chorus leader (Rudolph Fellner) lead the choirs unseen 
by the excellent young conductor, Thomas Schippers, who was facing his 
orchestra against the back wall of the studio. Fellner took his beat, or rather 
all but anticipated it from Schippers. Visually, the prise des vues, pains- 
takingly worked out during the long rehearsal period by Kirk Browning, was 
most moving and imaginative; the cameras moved fluently from close-up to 
the big views with a logic and dramatic simplicity that was completely 


beautiful. 
(continued on page 246) 
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Opera and the Radio 


by Andrew Porter 


Last year, listeners to the B.B.C. could hear 52 complete different operas in 
75 broadcasts. These included the first performances of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, The Rake’s Progress and Billy Budd; relays from the Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, Glyndebourne and Edinburgh Festivals; recordings made abroad 
of operas one will perhaps not hear again (particularly, in 1951, of Verdi's 
unfamiliar operas); relays of important productions in British theatres and 
studio performances of interesting works. All but four of these 75 broadcasts 
were on the Third Programme. Meanwhile the Home Service relayed acts 
of six more operas; and the Light Programme, in a Tuesday evening series, 
‘Come to the Opera,’ presented considerable extracts from 14 more, by no 
means all familiar ones, none of which coincided with the 52 complete operas 
mentioned above! This contribution of the B.B.C. is analysed more fully 
later in the article; but the figures themselves are impressive enough without 
comment. Listeners to foreign stations (Paris and Hilversum can often be 
received as well as the Third Programme) will readily add to the sum the 
operas they have heard from abroad (the current Radio Times lists La 
Périchole and Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée from Paris, The Consul from 
Hilversum, Fra Diavolo and Guglielmo Tell from Italy, Rigoletto from 
Munich and Egk’s Columbus from Bremen). 

To say that all this is a good thing would appear to be redundant; but too 
often one hears people cry, ‘I only enjoy listening to operas that I’ve seen 
before.’ (How can they have seen before Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio, or 
La Battaglia di Legnano, or Attila?). Professor Dent, who has helped more 
than any man towards making opera a popular entertainment in England, 
lends his scholarly support to their cry. In the last paragraph of his brilliant 
and stimulating little ‘Pelican’ book, Opera, he writes: ‘An. opera that is 
heard but not seen, whether by gramophone, wireless, or in concert perform- 
ance, is not an opera at all. If we have seen it often before on the stage,’ he 
continues cautiously, ‘we may be able to reconstruct it in imagination (my 
italics) . . . as far as the inevitable mutilations(?) will allow . . . but to hear 
an unknown opera without seeing it, is almost as useless as it would be to 
see an opera without being able to hear a note of it.’ Not quite as useless, 
but useless all the same! Can anyone who heard the world-premieres of 
The Rake’s Progress and Billy Budd, or the Verdi operas which have hardly been 
performed since they were written, agree with him? Professor Dent’s is an 
extreme view; but a similar thing was said after the broadcast of The Rake’s 
Progress by another critic (who was following with a score): ‘Libretto and 
music are only the half of an opera.’ Everyone will agree that an opera is 
best judged on a complete stage performance (the knowledge that preliminary 
or subsequent study of the score can bring, is a subject not strictly relevant, 
but then no one will deny the value of knowledge gained by following a fine 
performance), and this remark was a preface to acute and discerning criticism 
of what the writer regarded as half of The Rake’s Progress. Professor Dent 
and he would doubtless allow that it is better to know the music of an opera 
than not to know it at all. But it would be unfortunate if by their statements 
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readers were led to underrate the value of broadcast opera. 

How much is lost, and is anything gained? If we leave sound-quality 
aside for a while, then we keep the work of composer and librettist: we 
lose that of producer and scene-designer. Of course the composer visualizes 
the action and the scene when he writes; but except in some recent works, 
producer and designer come in afterwards. Their contribution, though 
essential, is mutable. Given imagination (and stage-directions) we can 
recreate their work—but we could hardly imagine the music at a silent 
performance! In this respect a broadcast is more satisfactory than a concert 
performance. Singers ranged on right and left of a rostrum are too solidly 
present to be imagined into costume and attitudes; but opera heard on the 
air is easily visualized. Details may not be clear; but to take a particular 
instance, when A/tila was broadcast I had in the last act a vivid mental 
image of Caterina Mancini, massive in full armour, advancing towards the 
conspirators on the stage. And this was a recording of a concert performance! 
Throughout, the scenes could be pictured without difficulty. In Luisa Miller, 
in La Battaglia di Legnano it was similarly easy; and these were operas | 
followed without a score or libretto, with only the B.B.C.’s commentary and 
Toye’s accounts to afford preliminary knowledge. 

Listening without a score or libretto is not ideal. For when hearing a 
broadcast opera it is essential to know (1) what is happening; (2) who is 
singing at each moment; (3) what exactly is being sung. The B.B.C. does its 
best to convey these in preliminary commentaries; but one too elaborate, 
fails in its purpose—with a new opera its details cannot be remembered; 
while one that indicates only ‘highlights’ and ‘landmarks’ will let too much 
go by unremarked. Confusion about the action can take away the pleasure 
in listening simply to the music (I remember my bewilderment when listening 
to Handel’s Giulio Cesare: the music so often appeared dramatically inap- 
propriate), while of course operatic music must lose much of its point when 
its dramatic significance is unknown. All this seems too obvious to need 
saying. But it is relevant firstly to those operas written especially for broad- 
casting, which in aural performance alone seek to convey the three essentials 
listed above. And it needs to be said to those people who ‘never hear the 
words anyway,’ and enjoy the music ‘with only a rough idea of the general 
situation.’ A ‘radio opera,’ Rota’s J Due Timidi, will be considered in next 
month’s issue; the ‘music only’ people hardly deserve further consideration. 

What listeners need is a libretto at least. Before the war the B.B.C. used, 
for its studio productions, to make one available. Perhaps this is economically 
impossible now. Or could, with non-copyright operas, a cheaply-printed 
libretto (and translation) not-cover its costs if sold at a shilling or two to 
the thousands of the B.B.C. opera audiences? The experiment would surely 
be worth making. What could be done at once—and very valuable it would 
be—would be to print in the Radio Times well in advance, whether score 
and libretto of an opera to be broadcast were available; and by whom they 
were published. (This is done regularly in the Italian Radio Paper. Ed.) 

A libretto then will make the loss, the enormous loss, of being able to see 
neither the singers’ expressions and movements nor the scenery, as small as 
possible. And there is a real gain in being able to follow the words and the 
music of elaborate works; that is where broadcasts of complex operas—all 
Wagner's and Rosenkavalier—and of new ones which deserve close study— 
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Britten’s and Stravinsky’s—have been of inestimable value. As a medium 
for opera, broadcasting seems to be neither better nor worse than long- 
playing recording, except in that is is more cheaply come by. Although an 
expert assures us that ‘a good modern record, when played by equipment 
of the first quality, can create an illusion of actuality of musical performance 
that no wireless broadcast can achieve under the limitations of present-day 
broadcasting’ (H. B. Pollard in The Gramophone, March 1952), in practice, 
and with first-rate equipment, I have detected no very great superiority in 
a record’s sound-quality. The respective merits of theatre relays and studio 
performances are the same as those on gramophone records: the relay from 
the opera-house, like the record made there, has a ‘live feel’ about it; but 
the best studio performances can be so vivid that they recreate the ‘theatre 
feel.” The deterioration in sound-quality of recorded broadcasts is noticeable, 
particularly in those from Italy. B.B.C. engineers (but not, generally, 
foreign ones) are in advance of the gramophone companies in securing just 
balance between voices and orchestra. The jollying-up process, the adapta- 
tion to the new medium, is seldom successful. The recent ‘production’ of 
The Lily of Killarney, and some time ago Der Freischiitz was often embarrass- 
ing in this respect. 

The analysis below of the operas that have been broadcast by the B.B.C. 
may prove unwieldy, but it should be interesting, and revealing of the 
importance of broadcasting to opera-lovers. 

In 1951 the Third Programme offered nine studio productions, each of 
them broadcast twice ‘live’: Kitesh, At the Boar’s Head, The Perfect Fool, 
The Duenna, Jenufa, Pélleas, Comedy on a Bridge (Martinu), Hippolyte et 
Aricie (Rameau), and The Lily of Killarney (Balfe). A single studio production 
of Jl Tabarro was broadcast on the Home. 

Fifteen Italian recordings were broadcast, five of them of stage productions: 
Gétterdimmerung—the earlier part of the Scala-Furtwangler Ring was heard 
late in 1950; Nabucco; Macbeth (twice), Vespri Siciliani and Schumann’s 
Genoveva from the Florence Festival. Attila was recorded at a concert 
performance in Venice. Sonnambula, Adriana Lecouvreur, Luisa Miller, 
I Lombardi, I Due Timidi, Forza, and Andrea Chenier were recorded studio 
performances. The world-premiere of The Rake’s Progress was relayed 
directly from Venice. 

Nine performances came from Germany: Parsifal and Meistersinger 
relayed directly from, and The Ring recorded at Bayreuth; Dallapiccola’s // 
Prigionero from the I.S.C.M. Festival at Frankfurt, Handel’s Giulio Cesare and 
Strauss’s Daphne from the studio. From the Salzburg Festival came relays 
of Otello and Wozzeck; from France a studio performance of The Stone 
Guest; and from Belgium one of // Prigionero. 

From Covent Garden there were relays of The Pilgrim's Progress (2), 
Tristan, Parsifal, Meistersinger, The Bohemian Girl and Billy Budd (2). From 
Sadler's Wells: Don Carlo (2), | Quattro Rusteghi and Dido. From Glynde- 
bourne: Jdomeneo (2), Cosi fan tutte, Figaro and Don Giovanni. From 
Edinburgh: Forza and Don Giovanni; from Cheltenham: Dido (in Britten's 
realization) and The Sleeping Children. From the Mermaid: Dido; from the 
Lyric, Hammersmith: The Rape of Lucretia; from the Cambridge Theatre: 
The Consul; and from the Liverpool Festival: Albert Herring. 

(continued on page 247) 
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The Music of ‘Billy Budd’ 


by Erwin Stein 


Herman Melville’s story tells of the handsome sailor Billy Budd, blessed 
with all virtues of body and mind, who was impressed from the merchantman 
Rights o’ Man to be foretopman on H.M.S. Indomitable, and who is beloved 
by the ship’s whole company. Wrongly accused of mutiny by John Claggart, 
the ship’s evil master-at-arms, a stammer chokes him—his only weakness. 
In a desperate effort to speak, his fist shoots out and inadvertently he kills 
the accuser. Captain Vere and the officers forming the court martial sympa- 
thize with Billy’s innocence and youth, but it is war, the mutinies of Spithead 
and the Nore have only recently occurred, and they pronounce the death 
sentence which the articles of war prescribe. Though Billy is the central 
figure, the opera is framed by Captain Vere. It is his eyes through which the 
events are seen, and his mind that reflects on them. In the Prologue, as an 
old man, he recalls Billy’s tragedy and he is pained by the part he had to 
play. His memory’s vision becomes the reality of the stage and unfolds 
before us; the scene is on board the /ndomitable; the harsh discipline and 
routine of 1797 provide the setting. 

Clearly this austere subject demanded austere treatment. Though conceived 
as a large scale drama of general human significance, it had to be expressed 
with limited means. There is no place for women on a man-of-war. The 
libretto presents the grim story in the terse speech of men on duty. The 
words are simple, direct and apt, yet the lines contain poetry of a high order. 
There are also quotations from Melville’s own dialogue and in particular 
from the ballad ‘Billy in the Darbies.’ Otherwise the libretto is, by necessity, 
mainly in prose. 

To Britten, the restrictions imposed by the subject became a source of 
inspiration. It was hard work to sift and explore the means left at his disposal 
—different tools needed different handling, yet he made them the right ones for 
the job. Faced with an all-male cast, he contended successfully with the 
limitations of range and timbre by carefully selecting the voices he needed. 
Beside the principals, Vere, Billy and Claggart (tenor, baritone and bass), there 
are eight parts of importance in the opera, each given to a well defined type 
of voice: a trio of sailors, Red Whiskers (buffo tenor), Donald (light baritone) 
and Dansker (dark bass)—joined by Billy to form a quartet; a trio of officers 
(heavy baritone, bass baritone and lyrical bass), occasionally joined by Vere: 
and two more tenors, the Novice (lyrical) and Squeak (buffo). There is also 
a number of small parts and, of course, the chorus, whose contribution is of 
great importance. In grouping the voices in a variety of ways Britten exploited 
their different ranges and contrasting characters. Claggart, the heavy bass, 
for example, has important scenes with each of the tenors. The ensemble of 
officers, on the other hand, is often the background to Vere’s voice. 

The unusual vocal apparatus of Billy Budd required a new method of 
scoring. Male voices, and particularly their lower ranges, have less pene- 
trating power than sopranos. Therefore the texture of the orchestra had to 


This article is from ‘‘ Benjamin Britten : A commentary on his works”, edited by Donald Mitchell 
and Hans Keller, to be published shortly by Rockliff. 
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‘I’m done for, I’m done for. William McAlpine as the Novice, in Act I of 


‘Billy Budd.’ Action photo: Roger Wood. 


be kept sufficiently transparent. Now Britten's scores have always been 
distinguished by their transparency. He has always preferred the clean sound 
of solos or of groups of similar instruments to mixed orchestral colours. The 
Spring Symphony, in particular, with its selected ensembles, can be regarded 
as a forerunner of the Billy Budd score. In the opera there was the additional 
task of blending the wide range of the orchestra with the narrow range of 
male voices; their sonorities had to be kept in proportion. On the other hand, 
the warlike surroundings of the drama obviously demanded powerful sonori- 
ties. Britten, in fact, employs a very large orchestra, but he uses it sparingly. 
Wood wind and brass predominate over the strings; their timbres seem well 
to fit the character of the opera. Also, strings are more likely to ‘cover’ the 
voices than wind instruments. The crystal-clear tone and the rhythmic 
precision of the wind allow the singer still to dominate, when masses of 
strings would have drowned the voice. The fiddles do not play first fiddle in 
Billy Budd. Actually, the orchestral part of the first trumpet covers as many 
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pages as that of the first violins, and the parts of the first woodwind players 
are bulkier still. 

Restrictions of a different kind have been imposed on the music by the fact 
that the libretto is in prose—it was of far-reaching consequence for the 
musical form. Opera libretti are usually in verse, though paragraphs of prose 
are often interspersed. Roughly speaking, verse is for the arias and ensembles 
and prose for the recitatives; Britten himself has composed his earlier operas 
in a similar way. Lacking metrical symmetry, prose does not, like verse, 
present the composer with a rhythmic scheme as the nucleus for musical 
shapes; he cannot rely on the flow of the metre to carry his imagination. On 
the contrary, the diction of the prose is easily a burden on the growth of 
melodies, and therefore on the structure of set pieces. Only in the shanties, 
in the ballads of the last act, and in a few instances of near-verse prose could 
Britten derive the musical form directly from the word-rhythms. Elsewhere 
the structure of his set pieces is secured by solid frames of orchestral 
patterns. In Billy Budd the accompaniment is more independent and dramati- 
cally more important than is Britten’s wont, yet the predominance of the 
singers is preserved, and not only by the transparency of the texture. Though 
rarely mere background, the orchestra always serves as foil for the voice. 
Many set pieces are conceived and shaped so ingeniously that the voice, 
when it enters, forms the complement and continuation of the orchestral 
pattern. When at the beginning of the first scene the stage is set by the 
rhythms of the wind instruments, the calls of the First Mate appear as the 
inevitable continuation of the music because the motifs are related. 

The prose of the libretto might have caused recitatives to abound. The 
opposite has happened; there is but little recitative in the whole of the opera. 
Even the calls, commands and reports during the ship’s routine are built into 
the musical context. On the other hand, some of the set pieces are but loosely 
knit. There is no rigid alternation of compact numbers and free recitatives. 
Instead we have a sequence of more or less firmly or loosely shaped pieces 
which are more or less closely joined to each other. To be sure, there are 
arias and ensembles of compact form whenever the dramatic situation 
warrants it, but in general Britten has established a degree of flexibility which 
allows him immediately to tighten or loosen the form according to the action 
on the stage. Also, at any moment a suitable line of the libretto may flower 
into an arioso without impairing the music’s consistency. 

The music of Billy Budd is highly integrated. Certain themes, motifs, 
chords and rhythms recur as part and parcel of the opera’s musical idiom. 
They are characteristic of certain persons or situations, principles or ideas, 
and are at the same time the material for the opera’s architecture. Similar 
instances can be found in Britten’s earlier operas, as in Peter Grimes, when 
variations on the cadence ‘God have mercy upon me’ dominate some of the 
subsequent scenes. Yet in Billy Budd the integration of the thematic material 
goes much further and is more than a means of dramatic expression. In a 
sense the unusually close coherence of the music makes up for the prose 
of the libretto. Much of the opera’s material is derived from the very 
first page of the score, though Britten was not even aware of some of the 
derivations—an interesting example of how a composer’s mind works. 

An atmosphere of doubt prevails in the prologue; Vere’s meditation is 
expressed in an orchestral texture suggestive of his scruples. 
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The initial thirds B flat-D and B natural-D, and the chord (c) in bar 5 on 
the same notes are ambiguous—is the key to be B flat major or B minor? 
The Prologue closes in B flat, but the first scene begins in B minor; the am- 
biguity remains unsolved until at the end of the opera B flat is definitely 
established. Keys, it may here be said, their individual colour and their 
tonal relations, are often used both for dramatic and formal purposes. 

The groups of notes (a) and (5) of Example I recur in many guises, in fact, 
patterns of three notes consisting of intervals of a third and a second, or 
vice versa, are to be found on almost every page of the score. If we closely 
inspect the chord (c) we see that it contains in a nutshell all possible combina- 
tions of the two intervals. 
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To make the point clearer B flat is written as A sharp; the patterns under 
(b) are the inversions of (a), the note D serving as pivot. These patterns are 
not motifs in the technical sense, because their rhythms are not defined, but 
they belong to the opera’s idiom. They may gain any rhythmic shape, become 
a real motif or part of it and be varied in many ways. To quote one single 
example out of hundreds, the motif (a) announced in the first act on the 
muted brass during Vere’s speech ‘The French are bold enemies’ is taken up 
in the second act and appears as (4), and, varied, as (c). 

(I) 
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The group (d) of Example I is another melodic pattern of idiomatic signifi- 


cance. Combined with (a) it yields the motif of Billy’s stammer. 
(IV) 























Gun 

The first act, less compact han the others, gives the exposition of the 
drama and its characters. The texture of the strings shown in Example I 
alternates at first with rhythms of the brass which, in bar 14, anticipates the 
characteristic fourths of Claggart’s motif; later the strings join in the tenor’s 
big melodic phrases. When Vere sings of ‘the good’ that ‘has never been 
perfect,’ Billy's stammer is quoted (Example IV). At the end of the Prologue 
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the arioso treatment of the voice drops into recitative. Then, when the ship’s 
deck becomes visible, we hear the bustling rhythms of naval routine. 
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The many events that pass on the stage are musically held together by 
relentless rhythms and by the working song of the crew which recurs refrain- 


like and, in extended form, closes the scene. 
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Variations on the theme of the working song become important in the 
course of the opera. They always refer to mutiny, suspected or real, and the 
first occurs when Billy’s farewell to his old comrades arouses the suspicion 
of the officers (Example VIa). 

After a moment of stillness on the B major chord, a play of soft fanfares 
on the common chord begins to alternate with distant calls. Is it Billy Budd 
who is heralded? Fanfares and arpeggio figures in various rhythms are to 
become one of his musical attributes. Here the fanfares, gradually growing 
more powerful, are the frame for a transitory scene during which Billy and 
two other impressed men are brought on board. Vocally there are short 
recitatives, an arioso for the Sailing Master, and Claggart’s smooth phrase 


with his motif (a). 
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Harmonic progressions, on a pedal B, in sharply marked rhythms on the 
strings provide the structure of Claggart’s questioning of the men. Their 
different replies—Red Whiskers’s buffo ariosi, Arthur Jones’s timid recitative | 
and Billy’s self-assurance, growing from recitative to song, form apt divisions 


of a loosely knit set piece. The last section is interrupted by Billy’s stammer. 
(VIL) 
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An important motif arises when Claggart, consulted by the officers, gives his 
opinion on the new recruit (Example VIIIa): he is accompanied, as in many 
later instances, by common chords on the trombones. 

Billy exultantly greets his appointment as foretopman in an aria (in E 
major), and bids farewell to his old life. Here the famous passage from 
Melville occurs (Example VIa). The officers advise Claggart to keep an eye 
on Billy. 

Claggart is left alone and his music expands (Example VIIb). E major 
turns to F minor—it is Claggart’s own key, and related to E major as B minor 
is to B flat major. There is one particular colour combination representing 
Claggart: the tonic chord of F minor without the fifth, pp, spread over the 
whole range of the orchestra and tinged by a soft cymbal stroke. Claggart’s 
motif, its inversion and variations on both, dominate his arioso and the 
following presto duet with Squeak. 

The key of F minor is maintained during the lament of the flogged Novice. 
It is the first extended lyrical piece of the opera, beautiful music, beautifully 
placed in the centre of the act as the first respite, if a grievous one, after the 
bustle of the previous scenes. The voices, a trio of tenor, baritone and small 
unison chorus, are introduced by a ritornello on the saxophone, of strange 
rhythmic pattern. 

(IX) Slow & deliberate 
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A scherzando quartet (in A) for Red Whiskers, Billy, Donald and Dansker 
follows immediately. They are interrupted by the signal ‘Captain’s Muster.” 
Vere’s motif, representing the beloved head of the company, is introduced— 
it is the exact inversion of the motif of the lament. 
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oa the men assemble, Claggart tries to irritate Billy and to trap him, 
but he is disarmed by the latter’s compliance; his stern recitative turns into 
the arioso phrase of Example VIIla: ‘Look after your dress, take a pride in 
yourself, Beauty! and you'll come to no harm.’ During a choral transition 
the scherzando rhythm of the quartet is taken up, and leads to the Finale. 

Accompanied by the rhythms of Example V, now dignified and in C major, 
Vere addresses the crew. His speech is shaped into five sections by entries 
of the chorus, enthusiastically singing Vere’s motif (Example X). Then Billy, 
with Example VIIId, takes the lead of the cheering crowd. 

I have tried to outline the expository first act in some detail because the 
form is very complex. There are eight major sections which may be described 
as: Prologue; Working Scene; Transition (arrival of the impressed men); 
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Questioning Scene; Claggart’s Arioso and Duet with Squeak; the Novice’s 
Lament; Scherzando Quartet; Transition and Finale. Not more than a few 
hints could be given of the permanent cross references between music and 
drama and of the countless combinations and variations of the motifs. 

If the first act gives a picture of the ship’s company on their daily duty, 
the second shows them coming into their own, the officers over a glass of 
wine, the men singing and dancing. The act is a Nocturne, or rather a 
sequence of Nocturnes, ranging from happiness to terror. 

The scene of the officers in the Captain’s cabin, in conversational tone and 
amazingly flexible in form, comprises three set pieces; a scherzando duet 
(Example IIIc) and two substantial ariosi. They are surrounded by recitatives 
and short arioso phrases during which VIc occurs. 

Shanties are heard from below; their tunes form an orchestral interlude at 
the climax of which the curtain rises on the berth-deck revealing the singing 
sailors—it is one of the most fascinating moments of the opera. The soloists 
in turn begin a new gay tune, the chorus joins and spirits grow high. Suddenly 
Billy is heard stammering. He has found Squeak meddling with his kit, 
they fight and Billy floors him at the moment when Claggart appears on the 
scene. Billy’s poise again disarms Claggart and on the melody of Example 
Villa he sings Melville’s words ‘Handsomely done, my lad. And handsome 
is as handsome did it, too.” While the men sling hammocks and the tune of 
a nostalgic shanty continues from the distance, Claggart remains deep in 
thought. His repeated ‘handsomely done’ lead to his great aria: Billy's 
goodness and beauty to which Claggart himself had for moments succumbed 
are shaking his evil mind. He determines to annihilate him. 

Two uncanny night pieces follow: they are scenes for the Novice, with 
Claggart and with Billy. Whispered recitatives and short arioso phrases, 
accompanied by loose textures of the softest orchestral timbres, are here 
combined into forms of amazing consistency. The music of Billy’s later 
ballad is the frame of his duet with the Novice and comes in like a lullaby 
when he slowly awakes. Two new versions of the mutiny motif arise. 

(x) 








The act concludes with another duet, for Billy and Dansker. It forms a 
passacaglia, the theme of which, sung by Dansker, is a variation of Claggart’s 
motif (Example VIIc); Billy enters with the melody of Example VIIIc. 

The third act anticipates, during the first few bars, the song and the ostinato 


rhythm which become the backbone of the battle ensemble. 
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This great, gay and daring scene is in three sections: the growing expectation 
of the crew; the choral prayer for the wind to fill the sails; and the shot with 
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‘O God grant me light’. Peter Pears as Captain Vere in Act LI of * Billy Budd.’ 
Action Photo Roger Wood. 


the subsequent anticlimax of frustration. The motif of the interfering mist 


is important: 
(XII) 


rf 

All notes remain sustained so that a blurred, dissonant sound results. 

Even before the battle Claggart had begun to denounce Billy to the captain. 
When afterwards, he continues, the real drama is immediately brought to 
the forefront again. The dramatic reason for placing the battle in the midst 
of Claggart’s calumnious attempt is, I believe, that in Vere’s mind the fog 
and Claggart stand for the same evil thing (for don’t let us forget that we see 
everything through the eyes of Vere’s memory). When, incredulous, he has 
dismissed Claggart and turns to the officers, exclaiming: ‘O this cursed mist,’ 
they have the enemy in their minds, but he thinks of wider issues. They are, 
we may assume, expressed in the subsequent orchestral interlude in which the 
music of the mist surrounds a chorale-like melody, until the blurred chords 
give way to Billy’s clear fanfares in D major. 

The curtain rises on the captain’s cabin. Vere’s confident arioso and his 
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duet with Billy are followed by Claggart’s entry. The melody of the accusation 


is based on the mutiny motif 
(XIV) 
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Billy, urged to defend himself, is choked by his stammer and the catastrophe 
happens. Elements of the broken Claggart motif remain and form the 
accompaniment to Vere’s aria of despair. He is joined by the officers. Vere 
sings Melville’s line “Struck by an angel of God. Yet the angel must hang.’ 

The trial scene is mainly built upon a new theme which opens as a broad 
and dignified melody of the strings: it is derived from Claggart’s accusation 
and from his motif. When Billy is led back, the theme is inverted—the 
dramatic effect of the device is telling. An immensely moving trio of the 
officers follows. Though each voice has its individual phrases they are dove- 
tailed so as to form a single melody. The officers would like to save Billy, 
but they have no choice: the verdict ts: 
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While the officers leave, the theme of the trial is heard on the harp with 

the dominant chord of F softly sustained on the strings. 
At this moment, Vere’s aria in F minor comes in with the inevitability of 
fate. To me, the whole tragedy of the opera is crystallized in the poise of his 
melody, accompanied by the subdued power of four unmuted trumpets, and 
in the sudden outbreaks of his emotions. He goes to Billy to tell him the 
verdict. The stage remains empty and a sequence of sustained chords, in fact 
a huge cadence in F major, is heard. The changing colours seem to convey 
rapid changes of emotions, ranging, one might conjecture, from surprise 
to fright—and from terror to resignation and composure; and an even 
higher state of mind is perhaps suggested by the last chords of the divided 
strings and of the muted brass. When in the last act, after his slumber song 
on Melville's “Billy in the Darbies.” after his scene with Dansker and his 
ecstatic ballad, the cadence recurs, Billy is contented and strong. 

An orchestral interlude, loosely built from the motif of the verdict alter- 
nating with motifs of the ship’s routine, leads to the last scene. The ship's 
company assembles during funereal music which is essentially a fugue on a 
rhythm of timpani and drums. Distinctive themes accompany the entry of 
various groups of men and officers; when Billy is led in his fanfares are heard: 
at the climax the verdict motif is sounded (Example XVa). Billy sings ‘Starry 
Vere, God bless you!” and is led off to execution. The quickly suppressed 
uprising of the men, so vividly described by Melville, finds expression in a wild 
fugal chorus, based on the mutiny motif. Then the music recedes and the 
scene is blotted out. 

(Continued on Page 249) 
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People xv: 
Maggie Teyte 


by Cedric Wallis 


Like many another fine artist, 
Maggie Teyte is what is known as a 
‘character.. Whatever she decided 
upon as a career she would adorn 
with a certain originality. If she 
elected to sell flowers in Piccadilly 
Circus, they would be the most re- 
markable flowers you have ever seen 
—or she would make you think they 
were. As a saleswoman she would 
have an eagle eye on the main chance, 
but that would not prevent her from 
giving you the best bloom in the 
basket, if she knew you couldn't pay for it. She is reputed to be a tough 
business woman, but during the gloomiest part of the war she made a special 
journey from London to an inaccessible Scottish naval station, to sing for a 
friend who was then serving on the lower deck. She put up a real prima donna 
show in white chiffon and ermine, at great expense of time and trouble, not 
to mention the fee she forewent. This is only an isolated example—one of 
many—reminding us that the brusque, direct woman of affairs is also the 
Dresden china person who sings Mozart or Debussy with such exquisite 
distinction. Two people in one? Schizophrenia? I don't think so. An artist, 
I would say—and of course a woman! 

One of the entertaining things about Maggie Teyte is her addiction to 
slogans or aphorisms. ‘I’m not interested in art any more—only in publicity!” 
she told me, on her return from a recent trip to America. I said I didn’t 
believe her. Of course I wasn’t supposed to believe her! She admittedat 
once that ‘a little art might creep in from time to time!’ On another occasion 
she made the more profound observation that ‘singing is seventy-five per 
cent vitality and twenty-five per cent inspiration.” That, coming from her, 
seemed like a truism, for vitality must surely be her middle name. And then 
she has a genius for improvisation. At Wigmore Hall she forgot her words 
in the middle of a song, and had to stop. Looking severely at the audience, 
she said ‘I insist on learning the words of that song!’ That, I thought, was 
irrelevancy raised to the dignity of a fine art. The audience applauded im- 
moderately, though what they were applauding only heaven (and perhaps 
Maggie Teyte) knew! In a broadcast some months ago she announced that 
she was giving up singing and turning her attention to Greek Drama! A few 
days later | was summoned to discuss the arrangement of some French- 
Canadian folk-songs, of which an admirer had given her a rare and unusual 





As Cherubino 
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Maggie Teyte as Mélisande 

book. ‘But I heard you were giving up singing?’ I said. ‘Oh well,’ replied 
Miss Teyte, ‘there’ll come a time when I shan’t sing so well, and as I still 
have plenty of energy, I thought it a good idea to be ready with something 
to do instead!’ It seemed safe to conclude that the time when she wouldn't 
sing so well was still way ahead, so we went on to discuss the folk-songs. 
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But it is true that she is taking instruction in the art of declamation from 
Mr. Hugh Miller of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, so as to have ready 
this additional string to her bow, and he has started her on Euripides’ Medea! 
Who but Maggie Teyte, with a long and brilliant career behind her, would 
seriously think of starting afresh in a new medium, so as not to waste her 
surplus energy? 

Maggie Teyte was born at Wolverhampton, and while she was still very 
young she went to Paris to study with Jean de Reszke. She soon became one 
of his star pupils, and no doubt he is as responsible as anyone for the aura 
of gallic elegance that has always surrounded her work. At Jean de Reszke’s 
house in the Rue de la Faisanderie there was a private theatre, and in those 
early days his pupils performed the Flower Maidens’ scene from Parsifal 
with a cast that included Maggie Teyte, Louise Edvina, Minnie Saltzmann- 
Stevens, and Lucille Marcel. The conductor was Felix Mottl, who was thus 
the first of many great conductors under whose direction Maggie Teyte sang. 

Before her professional debut, she took part in a Mozart Festival in Paris 
under the direction of Reynaldo Hahn, scenes from Le Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte were performed. Maggie Teyte sang Cherubino 
and Zerlina. The Countess and Donna Anna were sung by no less a person 
than the great Lilli Lehmann. Miss Teyte’s professional debut in opera 
took place in 1907 in Monte Carlo, when she again sang Zerlina. Her success 
was such that a Paris engagement followed, later in the same year, when she 
made her first appearance in the title role of an opera called Circe by Paul 
and Lucien Hillemacher at the Opéra Comique. The following year, still 
at the Opéra Comique, she first sang the most famous of al! her parts— 
Mélisande. It is strange to reflect that both the great Mélisandes, Maggie 
Teyte and Mary Garden, should have been Anglo-Saxon rather than French, 
and that off-stage both should have been direct and uncompromising 
personalities, about as far removed as possible from the whimsy, child-like 
creation of Maeterlinck and Debussy. 

In 1909 Maggie Teyte made her first appearance in London, but it was at 
Queen’s Hall. Not until 1910 did she make her English operatic debut, when 
she appeared with the Beecham Company at His Majesty’s Theatre as 
Cherubino. During that summer season she also sang Marguérite in Gounod’s 
Faust, Mélisande, Antonia in Tales of Hoffmann, Bionda in Mozart’s // Serag- 
lio, and Melka in Messager’s Muguette. In the autumn of the same year she 
appeared for the first time at Covent Garden, again with the Beecham 
Company, when she added the part of Nuri in Eugen d’Albert’s Tiefland to 
her repertory. She continued to appear in Paris during these seasons, singing, 
amongst other parts, the Countess Gil at the first Paris production of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Segreto di Susanna, at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 

Her marked success in London led to enquiries from across the Atlantic, 
and in 1911 Maggie Teyte joined the Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 
sang with them for four seasons. Her American debut, as Cherubino, was 
made on 4th November 1911, not in Chicago, but at Philadelphia. One of 
her biggest successes in Chicago was the title part in Massenet’s Cendrillon, 
with Mary Garden as Prince Charming, and she also sang Dot in Goldmark’s 
The Cricket on the Hearth, and Lygie in Quo Vadis by Nogués. 

Italy was ‘en féte’ in 1913 for the centenary of the birth of Verdi. Maggie 
Teyte’s contribution was a single performance as Oscar in Un Ballo in 
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Maschera, in Parma—the only time she sang this part. In 1914 Maggie Teyte 
sang Butterfly at the Imperial Opera in Berlin, and during the Grand Season 
of that year at Covent Garden she sang, amongst other parts, Zerlina in 
Don Giovanni with Destinn as Donna Anna, Scotti as the Don, and John 
McCormack as Don Ottavio. 

During the early part of the 1914 war, Maggie Teyte crossed the Atlantic 
several times, but she was in America when shipping accommodation was 
finally placed upon a wartime basis, and could not return home until the end 
of the war. During that time she made two long tours with Anna Pavlova, 
the company giving ballet and opera on alternate nights. The two operas 
presented were La Boheme and Madama Butterfly. Maggie Teyte sang Mimi 
and Butterfly was sung by the Japanese soprano Tamaki Miura. On Butterfly 
nights Maggie Teyte was often in the wings taking note of Miura’s subtle 
oriental movements and gestures, so that she could incorporate them into 
her own interpretation of the part. In addition to these tours Miss Teyte 
sang with various companies, including the Boston Opera Company, for 
whom she appeared as Fiora in Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei tre re, with 
Zenatello and the famous Spanish bass José Mardones. About this time she 
made solitary appearances as Gilda in Rigoletto and Desdemona in Verdi's 
Otello, and she also sang at the Park Theatre, New York in the title roles of 
Thomas’s Mignon and Flotow’s Marta. 

Soon after the end of the war Maggie Teyte was back in London, where for 
a time she turned her attention to the leading parts in musical plays, including 
Monsieur Beaucaire and A Little Dutch Girl, both of which had six-month 
runs in the West End, terminated in each case by a coal strike! 

In 1922 the British National Opera Company was formed, and gave 
seasons at Covent Garden and His Majesty's Theatre, and also toured the 
provinces. Maggie Teyte was one of their leading sopranos, and sang such 
parts as Mimi, Butterfly, Cherubino, Hansel in Humperdinck’s fairy opera 
Hansel and Gretel, and Antonia, while with the company. She also sang 
Mélisande to the Pelléas of Walter Hyde, and the Princess in the first produc- 
tion, in 1923, of Gustav Holst’s The Perfect Fool. 

During the next few years Maggie Teyte was not heard in opera. She had 
married, and went into semi-retirement, though she took a lively interest in 
the developing art of radio. But in 1930 Covent Garden heard her again as 
Mélisande and Butterfly. The Vic-Wells company engaged Miss Teyte as a 
guest artist in 1934, to sing Butterfly, and in the same year she appeared in 
two more musical plays, as Mrs. Fitzherbert in By Appointment, and as Lady 
Anne Gallop in Tantivy Towers. Covent Garden heard her again in 1935 and 
1936, and in 1937 she appeared there as Euridice in Gluck’s Orphée, with the 
French tenor André Burdino replacing the usual contralto in the title part. 
It was about this time, on tour with the Covent Garden company, that 
Maggie Teyte made her only appearances in a Wagner opera, when ske 
sang Eva in Die Meistersinger. 

In about 1937 Maggie Teyte began to build up her enormous reputation 
as a recording artist, when she made records of a number of Debussy’s 
songs, which she had studied with the composer himself. The pianist 
who recorded with her was Alfred Cort6t. A demand was at once 
created for more recordings, and since then Miss Teyte has made a 
wonderful list, particularly of the songs of the great French composers. 
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Maggie Teyte as herself 


During the 1939 war Maggie Teyte 
worked hard for CEMA, and played 
her part in keeping music alive in this 
country during very difficult times. 
At the end of the war she again visited 
the United States, where she enjoyed 
greater triumphs than ever before. 
Her concert appearances and broad- 
casts aroused enormous enthusiasm, 
but her only operatic appearance was 
to satisfy a longstanding ambition by 
singing Mélisandein New York, which 
, she did at the City Centre in 1°48. 

When we consider oe oy a record as that, it is not surprising that Maggie 
Teyte is most herself when she is at work. In fact you must work with her, or 
see her at work, if you are to know anything about her. I am reminded of a 
recording for a broadcast, only a few weeks ago, that seems to me in its small 
way to sum up the qualities that make Maggie Teyte the woman and the 
artist she is. She arrived rather late. No one would have thought of com- 
menting on the fact, but she at once disarmed any possible criticism by saying 
that she was in a great hurry, and wanted to leave early! She then produced 
a very miscellaneous-looking sheaf of music, saying that she had no idea what 
she would sing, but perhaps the accompanist would run over a few things 
with her, and they could be timed. It should be said that there was one hour 
available to rehearse, and one hour to record a 30-minute programme. A 
quarter of the reheasal time had passed when Miss Teyte arrived. Assisted 
by the polite gentleman in charge, we riffled through the songs, and it was 
soon apparent that Maggie Teyte had a much better idea of what she would 
sing than she had admitted. But she had to time all the songs, and also write 
out most of the words in her own fair hand! At this point it was decided that 
we were in an unsuitable studio, so we moved cumbrously into a larger one. 
Most women, and certainly most singers, would have been in a considerable 
flap by now, but not Miss Teyte. Warning the accompanist that he need take 
no notice if she waved her arms about, she began to sing the first song—the 
lovely Lament from Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. She sang right through her 
programme like an angel. She apostrophised the microphone as though it 
were her lover, she stormed at it, she lulled it to sleep, she hurled grief, 
defiance and revenge in its crude, mechanical face. It was a performance that 
put a spell on everyone there. Unfortunately it couldn't bewitch the clock— 
and when it was over there was exactly 35 minutes in which to record a 
30-minute programme! And then word came through that there was a 
technical hitch, and the recording channel was not after all available; I was 
quite prepared for our singer to turn temperamental. Not a bit of it, how- 
ever. She smiled sweetly, and suggested Another appointment for the recording, 
the following week. When this was arranged, she hissed at me out of the 
corner of her mouth, ‘I shall know the songs by then!’ The point of the 
story is that whenever the programme had been recorded it would have been 
given all the concentration of art that she could bring to it, 

And that, as the Americans say, is a lot of art! 
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Act Il of the opera *Cymbelin’ at Oslo. Photo Sturlason 


Opera in Norway 


by Hans Jorgen Hurum 


Norway like England, provides a good example of the re-awakened general 
interest in opera. Before referring to a few contemporary events, an outline 
of the history of opera in Norway will not be out of place. 

Oslo is the capital of a country that was handed over from the King of 
Denmark to the King of Sweden after the Napoleonic wars. Not until the 
final breakdown of the union with Sweden in 1905, did Oslo enjoy the 
privilege of being a proper capital. The permanent opera houses were always 
in Copenhagen and in Stockholm, as is still the case today. 

In the course of the last century the lack of permanent opera created a 
Norwegian tradition of its own. Apart from the large number of vaudevilles 
and singspiels performed, music became a part of the regular theatre to an 
extent unheard of in other countries. Grieg’s music to Peer Gynt is one 
example of that tradition; it was written at the request of one producer who 
wished to perform the Ibsen poem Peer Gynt as a play in Oslo. 

Henrik Ibsen played a considerable, if unconscious, role in retarding the 
growth of Norwegian opera. If not a romanticist by nature he was a genuine 
child of the romantic era. He was never musically minded, although he 
spent his earlier days collecting National ballads from medieval times; his 
earlier dramas were to a great extent based on these collected ballads. He 
also occupied himself in preparing opera libretti. At the time when he was 
telling Grieg how to put Peer Gynt into music (about 1865) he was living 
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Anne Brown as Magda Sorel and Signe Amundsen as the Mother in ‘The 
Consul’ at Oslo. 


in Dresden. Impressed by Wagner, at least by his position in the social and 
in the intellectual world, he believed in opera, and continued to do so in an 
odd way. Peer Gynt however, became his turning point; from then, he put 
all his creative power into the realistic drama. Music never again came into 
his plays for its own sake. 
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When the grand National Theatre in Oslo was erected in 1899, it was the 
intellectual circles around Ibsen which prevented Oslo from having a national 
theatre run on the same line as that in Copenhagen, where the Royal Theatre 
divides its time between opera, ballet and drama. In vain the opera adherents 
fought a hard battle; but the tradition went on as before. The number of 
plays with incidental music (many of them tragedies and historical dramas, 
like BjOrnson’s Mary Stuart, with music by Rikard Nordraak, the creator of 
Norway’s National Hymn), and the public’s habit of hearing an orchestra 
in the theatre, explains the extraordinary fact that a legitimate play-house, the 
National Theatre in Oslo, still today keeps an orchestra permanently engaged. 
Only at irregular intervals and with ever changing casts, have the standard 
repertory operas been performed on that stage. The Norwegian output of 
operas has been small and the most prolific opera composers until recently 
were influenced by the Wagnerian conventions. One of them, Gerhard 
Schjelderup, wrote most of his librettos in German, and most of his operas 
were performed in Germany only. In 1927 his opera Sturmvégel was given 
in the National Theatre in Oslo, by a visiting German opera company! 

Recent years have brought a considerable change in this situation. A 
great contribution to the revived interest in opera was brought about by the 
visit of The English Opera Group in September 1949. This tour to Copen- 
hagen and Oslo was not sponsored from the British side, but organized on the 
initiative of an Oslo daily newspaper. Its effect cannot be over-estimated. 
In both capitals The Rape of Lucretia and Albert Herring became tremendous 
successes as performed by the group with its own remarkable orchestra under 
Benjamin Britten’s and Norman del Mar’s conductorship. The art of opera, 
to the surprise of the common Oslo theatre-goer, was more alive than ever! 

In Oslo the performances were given at the medium-sized Det Nye Teater, 
whose director, inspired by the sensation of the two Britten works, has now 
taken up opera as a regular part of his artistic activity. Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera was very nicely performed on that stage in the autumn of 1950. 
In January this year The Consul became a tremendous hit. The American 
producer, Rexford Harrower, found here a most excellent performer of 
Magda’s role in Anne Brown, an American born singer with a touch of 
negro blood in her veins. She has been highly praised for her performance 
of Gershwin’s Bess (Porgy and Bess) especially in Copenhagen. Last year in 
Oslo, again at the Nye Teater, she proved her stage talents in the main roles 
of The Telephone and The Medium. Her Magda is of the very highest order. 
She is now married to a Norwegian, the famous young skijumper Thorleif 
Schjelderup. Her voice has the advantage of being flexible, dramatic, 
strongly sensous and very much alive; her acting is brilliant. (The Consul in 
January also had its Stockholm premiére; here the outstanding achievement, 
apart from Brita Hertzberg’s Magda, seems to have been Arne Hendriksen’s 
conjurer; he is a tall and fair Norwegian, very good looking, a versatile 
actor and a good tenor). The Consul in Scandinavia has been received as 
strikingly good theatre. But how one misses a lyric vein in this stage music, 
those elements in music which lift a drama to tragedy, lift the mind—how 
One misses Britten in Menotti! The Nye Teater is now looking for new tasks: 
would any reader of opeRA offer some suggestions for this enterprising, 
medium-sized, but well equipped, stage? Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, his 
Capriccio and Prokofieffs’ The Love of the Three Oranges will be considered. 
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But the orchestra pit provides rooms for twenty players only. 

The National Theatre is planning to produce in translation, the Britten 
version of the Beggar’s Opera. Recently the National Theatre gave the first 
performance of Cymbelin, a big three-act opera recently completed by the 
seventy-years old Arne Eggen. As a librettist Mr. Eggen has made exclusive 
use of Shakespeare's text. The play has been shortened and compiled with 
clever dramatic insight. Some of the roles of the play, like the queen’s and 
her son Cloten’s, have been eliminated; consequently King Cymbelin becomes 
a more powerful personality than in Shakespeare's play; but too large a 
part of the opera.now concerns the love story of Posthumus and Imogen (in 
no way, however, to the extent as in Gounod’s Faust). Perhaps the Welsh 
National Opera Company might have a look at this opera? The composer 
makes use of several Celtic folk tunes, Scottish, Irish and Welsh (the recipro- 
cal likenesses of which seem rather doubtful to trace); thus in the last act 
The Men of Harlech is introduced as a sort of victory hymn after the 
Britons’ battle with the Romans. Four of the seven scenes are in Wales, 
offering the most romantic Welsh landscape scenery; the music, too, is 
rather romantic in conception. The music, having a definite character of its 
own, is essentially lyric, some of the scenes are of noble beauty, as for 
instance the one outside the cave where Cymbelin’s two hidden sons find 
their sister asleep, believing her to be dead, then burying her with flowers. 

The re-awakened interest of opera in Norway has further manifested 
itself in the recent establishment of an opera touring company, ‘Norsk 
Operaselskap,” which has given 120 performances of romantic operas in the 
course of its first two seasons. Another, bigger touring opera company, based 
on financial support from the State, is being planned. And a brand new 
theatre, ‘The Folks Scene,’ soon to be opened, promises some brave operatic 


enterprises. 


News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The autumn winter season at the Royal Opera House 
came to an end on February 22 with a performance of Sa/ome, with Christel 
Goltz, Edith Coates, Arthur Carron, Marko Rothmiiller and Edgar Evans 
in the leading parts, Vilem Tausky was the conductor. At the last Rosen- 
kavalier performance on February 2, Kathryn Harvey of the Ziirich Opera, 
sang the part of Sophie. (Miss Harvey may be better remembered as 
Kathryn Poirier from the Italian Opera season at the Stoll Theatre, in the 
summer of 1949). During the tour, the provinces will be hearing a number of 
artists in roles they have not yet sung in London; Adele Leigh will sing 
Sophie and Susanna, Jean Watson will be heard as Amneris, Edgar Evans as 
Captain Vere, Theodor Uppman as Marcello, Inia Te Wiata as Sarastro, 
John Lanigan as Tamino. Among the guest artists, Maria Kinasiewicz will 
sing Tosca, Dorothy Dow, Salome (Cardiff only), and Valerie Bak from the 
Munich Opera, will make her British debut as Queen of the Night. The 
company will begin their summer season at the Royal Opera House on 
Easter Monday, April 14 with a performance of Aida under Barbirolli. We 
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Alfred Siercke’s act-drops for Heuberger’ ‘Der Opernball’ at Hamburg 


may also expect to hear performances of Tristan und Isolde under Kleiber 
some special performances of Norma in June with Callas, Stignani, Penno 


and Rossi-Lemeni. We may also expect to hear Victoria de los Angeles as 
Butterfly once again during the summer. 

At the end of May the Company are to visit Paris for the Festival of the 
Arts that is being held there, in which works of the twentieth century are 
being produced. Covent Garden’s contribution to this festival will be two 
performances of Bil/y Budd on May 26 and 27., conducted by Benjamin 
Britten and sung by the same cast as at the first performance of last December. 

Sadler’s Wells. The last new production of the 1951-52 season will be 
Tchaikowsky’s Eugen Onegin, which will have its first performance on May 
22. Frederick Sharp will sing the title part, Amy Shuard will be the Tatiana 
and Rowland Jones the Lenski. The other roles will be filled as follows: 
Larina (Anna Pollak), Nurse (Olwen Price), Olga (Elisabeth Robinson), 
Gremin (George James), Triquet (John Kentish). James Robertson will 
conduct, and George Devine is the producer. The work was last given in 
this theatre in the 1934-35 season with Sumner Austin, Joan Cross, Henry 
Wendon and Edith Coates. 

The West Central Opera Group gave two performances of Carmen at the 
Rudolf Steiner Theatre in February; John Tobin was the conductor and 
Sumner Austin the producer. The Liverpool Opera Company are due to 
give three performances of Hugh the Drover at the David Lewis Theatre on 
April 3, 4 and 5; John Ramsden will be the conductor, Florence Lewis the 
producer. 
















Scene from Zillig’s *Troilus und Cressida’ at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin. (See 
January OPERA, page 45). Photo Enkelmann 


America 


Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: The Metropolitan 
recently revived Gianni Schicchi which was sung in a new English version. 
Baccaloni appeared in the title part and was uproariously funny, his mis- 
handled English was a comedy in itself; Roberta Peters and Thomas Hayward 
were the Lauretta and Rinuccio; Alberto Erede conducted and Hans Busch 
was the producer. The Puccini work was followed by a performance of 
Salome with Fritz Reiner giving an admirable reading of the score. Welitsch 
reappeared as Salome, and though her voice is far from what it was three 
years ago, she is still without equal in this part. Elisabeth H6ngen making 
her Metropolitan debut, was Herodias, and Hans Hotter sang the part of 
Jokanaan for the first time in New York. Svanholm sang Herod, Brian 
Sullivan, Narraboth, Hertha Glaz, the Page and Alois Pernerstorfer made an 
impressive First Nazarene. 

The fourth and last new production of the current season was an entirely 
refurbished Carmen. It is gratifying that this long mishandled work received 
a production which does full justice to Bizet as well as to Merimée. Chief 
credit for the full-blooded, vital and thoroughly naturalistic production, must 
go to Tyrone Guthrie and to Rolf Gerard who designed the sets. Reiner 
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Fischer-Dieskau and Martha Musial 
as Troilus and Cressida. Photo Kdaster 


conducted with loving care; the usual 
Act 4 ballet was eliminated, and the 
few remaining ballet sequences under 
the direction of Zachary Solov, were 
on the same high level as the rest of 
the performance. Risé Stevens was 
excellent in the title role and Richard 
Tucker singing his first José, rose to 
great dramatic heights in the last act. 
Nadine Conner was the Micaela and 
Frank Guarrera the Toreador. 

Perhaps the most important event 
of recent weeks was the first appear- 
ance of Margaret Harshaw as Briinn- 
hilde in the season’s final Gérter- 
dammerung. She sang this taxing 
part with almost unbelievable wealth 
of tone and her beautiful voice left 
no doubt that Mme. Harshaw must now be counted among the truly 
great Wagnerian sopranos. HOngen’s voice was too small for Waltraute, and 
in any case she was totally eclipsed by Harshaw. Pernerstorfer was an 
impressive Alberich, Ernster’s Hagen and Svanholm’s Siegfried are familiar 
friends. Stiedry was the fine conductor. 

Mme. Welitsch had had her wish to sing Musetta in New York fulfilled. 
Her impersonation was somewhat lacking in taste; and not particularly 
well sung. 

Robert Merrill and Rudolf Bing have now made up their differences and 
Mr. Merrill will rejoin the company on its forthcoming spring tour. 

New York City Centre: The spring season will run from March 20 to 
April 27. Joseph Rosenstock has been appointed as permanent musical 
director in succession to Laszlo Halasz and has announced the following 
repertory: Rosenkavalier (which will open the season), first performances of 
Wozzeck, and Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors; there will be revivals 
of Andrea Chenier, and The Old Maid and the Thief. Other works will include 
The Love of Three Oranges, Manon, The Medium, and Madama Butterfly. 
Most of the previous company will return, the only notable exception being 
the conductor, Jean Morel, who resigned his position in protest against 
Halasz’s dismissal; his place has been taken by Paul Breisach. 


Austria 

G. M. Sinstadt sends the following report of the season at Graz: The 
1951-52 season at Graz, the largest city in Austria after Vienna, opened last 
September with a new production of Otello. The season’s repertory has 
included performances of Zauberfléte, Der Waffenschmied, Carmen, Madama 
Butterfly, The Consul, Die Fledermaus, Le Donne Curiose, Der Evangelimann 
Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire. The most interesting of this list, were the 
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Anneliese Rothenberger and Horst 
Giinter in*The Telephone’ at Hamburg 
Photo Walter Boje 


brilliant production of The Consul by 
Harald Benesch from Linz, and the 
two Ring operas, which were pro- 
duced by the Intendant, Victor 
Pruscha, in a style influenced by the 
1951 Bayreuth Festival. Members 
of the company may not be so well 
known as those of Vienna and of the 
larger German theatres; they include 
Elsa Matheis, Gertrude Jahoda, 
Hertha Topper, Erika Schubert, 
Josef Janko, Karl Terkal, Karl 
Weber, Georg Nowak, Desider Ko- 
vacs, Keith Engen, Wilhelm Felden, 
and Ricco Frélich; Herbert Albert, 
Gustav Czerny and Maximilian 
Kojetinsky are the conductors. Out- 
{ standing guest artists during the first 
half of the season have included Emanuel List (Sarastro), Hermann Rohrbach 
(the Dutchman), Mira Kalin from Belgrade (Carmen), and Ludwig Kaufmann 
from Wiesbaden, to conduct Tannhduser. Plans for the future include pro- 
ductions of Elektra, Meistersinger, Andrea Chenier, Manon Lescaut, Nabucco, 
Jenufa, The Rake’s Progress and Das Leben des Orest. 


France 

Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe-Bleue was revived at the Opéra, Paris in mid- 
January. Suzanne Juyol sang the title part, M. Etcheverry was the Barbe- 
Bleue, and Héléne Bouvier the Nurse; Louis Fourestier was the conductor. 
At the Opéra-Comique earlier this season, Marion an opera-bouffe by the 
Swiss composer Pierre Wissmer received its first performance. The libretto 
by Jean Gouden is a typical comic opera piece of work, concerning a young 
couple whose proposed marriage is opposed by the young man’s uncle; there 
are the usual disguises and subterfuges, and the whole thing has been better 
done by Cimarosa and Donizetti. The music is a pastiche in the manner of 
Mozart. The cast included Solange Michel in the part of Marion (a travesti 
role), Lucienne Jourffier as Sylvie, Jean Giraudeau as Fabrice, the young 
man; André Cluytens was the conductor, Louis Musy the producer, and the 
settings and costumes were by M. Chapelain-Midy. Earlier this season there 
had been a revival of Ariadne auf Naxos conducted by George Sebastian 
with Janine Micheau as Zerbinetta. 
Germany 

As briefly reported in last month’s opera, the Stidtische Oper, Berlin has 
revived Ariadne auf Naxos. Horst Koegler now sends the following report 
on this and other recent events in that theatre: The new Ariadne production 
was in the hands of Heinz Tietjen, who excellent Wagnerian producer that 
he is, seems to have missed much of the delicacy and subtlety of this Strauss 
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work, especially in the preparations behind the scenes, that mark the prologue 
to this work. Before the actual Overture, Tietjen had inserted a scene of his 
own; and to the music of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Monsieur Jourdain and 
his guests come from dinner to take their places not only on both sides of the 
stage, but in the first row of the stalls too! Later he places Dryad, Naiad 
and Echo and the rest of the Buffoon quartet in the orchestra pit, giving 
their stage roles to dancers; the scenic wishes of both Strauss and Hof- 
mannsthal being ignored. In the closing scene of the opera, Ariadne and 
Bacchus are raised aloft into a star-filled sky. 

Rita Streich, one of the rising stars of the Stadtische Opera, is not yet 
ready for Zerbinetta, especially in a house that remembers Ivogiin and Berger; 
she sings however with a marvellous purity and sense of style, her voice is 
light and soft; but she is quite lacking in personality, so her Gilda, Zerbinetta, 
Adina and Sophie are mere singing shadows; though her Olympia is one of 
the best one can imagine. Maria Miiller and Robert Bernauer as Ariadne 
and Bacchus caused the first night audience to express their displeasure in no 
uncertain manner; the best singers in the cast, Maria Reith, Alice Zimmer- 
mann, Regina Keller, Helmut Krebs, Herbert Brauer, Erich Zimmermann 
and Wilhelm Lang were banished to the orchestra pit. Irma Beilke was the 
composer and Hans Heinz Nissen the music teacher. Leo Blech was the 
conductor, not so happy in the lucid and delicate portions of the score as in 
the ecstatic outbursts. 

Rigoletto was given a new production by Georg Reinhardt; this was quite 
conventional from the stage point of view, but musically with Ferenc Fricsay 
in charge of the orchestra, the work sounded fresh and thrilling. Josef 
Metternich sang the title part, Rudolf Schock was the Duke, Rita Streich 
the Gilda and Margarete Klose the Magdalena. 


Scene from Hindemith’s ‘Hin und zuriick’ at the Hamburg Opera. 
Photo Walter Boje 
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Gustav Neidlinger as Nick Shadow and Richard Holm as Tom Rakewell in the 
German premiére of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Stuttgart. 


Hamburg 
The Hamburg State Opera presented a new production of Heuberger’s 


Der Opernball at the end of December. The opera was conducted by Horst 
Stein, the production and designs were by Alfred Siercke. The cast included 
Carla Spletter as Margarete, Anneliese Rothenberger as Henri, Julius Katona 
as Dumesnil and Johannes Drath as Aubier. Early in the new year Hinde- 
mith’s Hin und Zuriick was produced; Christine Gorner sang the part of 
Helene, Hedy Gura that of Aunt Emma, Lisa Bischoff that of the maid; 
Robert was sung by Kurt Marschner, the Professor by Johannes Drath, the 
Stretcher Bearer by Karl Otto and a Wise Man by Fritz Gollnitz. Wilhelm 
Bruckner-Riiggeberg was the conductor, Werner Wieckenberg the producer, 
and Alfred Siercke the designer. This was preceeded by a performance of 
Menotti’s The Telephone with Anneliese Rothenberger and Horst Giinter. 
New productions at the Stuttgart Opera this season have included Undine 
with Lore Wissmann in the title part; Tristan und Isolde with Martha Mddl, 
Res Fischer, Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger and Wilhelm Schirp, 
the conductor was Ferdinand Leitner and the producer Heinz Arnold from 
Munich; Die Fledermaus with Trude Eipperle and Marcel Wittrisch also 
received a new production. An account of The Rake’s Progress, a photograph 
of which appears at the top of this page, was published in the February 
opera. Orff’s Die Kluge and Catulli were revived in a double bill. Guest 
artists have included Marta Fuchs in Fidelio and Walter Ludwig as Belmonte. 
Don Ottavio and Hoffmann. : 


Méd! as Leonora and Edelmann as Rocco in ‘Fidelio’ at la Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 
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Emil Preetorius’s setting for Act II, scene \ of ‘Fidelio’ at la Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report of recent performances at the 
Scala, Milan: Herbert von Karajan returned to the Scala in the triple role of 
conductor, producer and stage director, when he took charge of the new 
Fidelio production, which was indeed an experience, and received an enthu- 
siastic ovation from the generally frigid Milanese audience. Karajan’s 
poetic interpretation of the score was enough compensation for the some- 
what pompous production, in which some of the efficiency could perhaps have 
been sacrificed for more feeling and warmth. 

Martha Mddl in the name part, though not up to her usual standard, gave 
a reliable performance; she was apt to ignore the many soft passages in the 
score. Wolfgang Windgassen was a fine Florestan; the great Act II aria 
being sung with a delicacy and feeling rare among German tenors. George 
London’s Pizarro was most convincing, vocally and histrionically, and Otto 
Edelmann’s Rocco was sung in a rich colourful voice, though it was not 
subtle enough. Lisa della Casa, Erich Maykut and Hermann Uhde completed 
the cast. The sets by Emil Preetorius were most impressive, with the exception 
of the last scene which appeared to have no connection with the rest of the 
production. 

The revival of Norma was on a very high level, and a great improvement 
on many recent productions. Maria Meneghini Callas dominated the part of 
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Norma with her masterly technique, and sang this spinto part with great 
naturalness; the Casta Diva and In mia mano alfin tu sei were exceptionally 
well done. Callas shows great virtuosity in her coloratura, thanks to de 
Hildago, one of the finest teachers in this particular form of art. Ebe Stignani 
as Adalgisa showed once more that she is unique; to hear her in this opera 
is to have a lesson in be/ canto; she has all the lost secrets of the oldschool, 
when to use the voice, how to control its volume, and how to phrase. Penno 
was disappointing vocally; he continually forces, and is ruining his once 
beautiful voice. Rossi-Lemeni as Oroveso successfully vanquished the 
orchestra, and magnetised the audience with his powerful personality. 
Franco Ghione was the conductor, considering his singers and using his 
orchestra as an accompaniment, not drowning the voices. 

On January 13 a performance of Hansel and Gretel was given exclusively 
for children; this was the first time anything like this had been done in the 
history of the Scala, and the audience included many of the evacuees from 
the recently flooded areas of Northern Italy. The performance was con- 
ducted by Argeo Quadri and the cast as reported in last month’s oPpERA 
included Jolanda Gardino, Dora Gatta, and Mario Borriello. 

The season at Modena continued with a revival of Manon with Magda 
Olivero in the title part and Giuseppe di Stefano as des Grieux. Di Stefano 
who had recently arrived from New York appeared with a bad cold, and by 
the end of the third act had completely lost his voice; after stopping the 
orchestra, he addressed the audience, telling them it was useless for him to 
go on, as he could barely even speak, let alone sing. The audience were most 
sympathetic, and he continued, recovering by the end of the last act, which 


was sung with his usual style. The audience cheered him at the close of the 
opera for about twenty-five minutes. At later performances he was replaced 
by Cesare Valletti; the conductor was Angelo Questa. The season ended 
with a production of Tristan conducted by Herbert Albert and sung by 
Magda Laszlo, Brita Devinal, Renzo Pigni and Raimondo Torres. 


Act I of ‘Norma’ at la Scala with Maria Callas. (See also page 237). 
Photo Piccagliani 
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Naples. At the San Carlo, Renata Tebaldi has become the great attraction 
of the present season. Following her appearances in the opening Fernando 
Cortez, she has repeated her triumphant Violetta of last season. Such was 
her success, that performances of Traviata continued during the whole month 
of January; Campora and Taddei were the Alfredo and Germont respectively 
and Gabriele Santini conducted. Respighi’s Be/fagor was revived under the 
direction of Gavazzeni, with Taddei, Carlo Badioli, Rosanna Carteri, Pina 
Ulisse and Augusto Romani. A company from Paris gave some performances 
of Pelléas et Mélisande with Jacques Jansen, Janine Micheau, Bertrand 
Etcheverry, Henri Médus, and Martha Angelici; the conductor was André 
Cluytens who also conducted a double bill comprising Roussel’s Padmavati 
with Solange Michel, Janine Micheau, Tyge Tygesen, Jean Vieulle and Henri 
Médus, and L’Heure Espagnole with Marthe Luccioni, Jean Giraudeau, 
Robert Destain, Jean Vieulle and Henri Medus. 

Cynthia Jolly’s report of events at the Teatro dell’Opera, Rome arrived too 
late for inclusion in the current number and will be printed next month. The 
performances reviewed will include Der Freischiitz, conducted by Capuana, 
with Caterina Mancini, Giulietta Simionato, Francesco Albanese and Boris 
Christoff; Aida, also conducted by Capuana, with Antonietta Stella, Simionato, 
Lauri-Volpi, and Gino Bechi; La Fancuilla del West with Caniglia, Lauri- 
Volpi and de Falchi; conductor de Fabritiis; Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo 
conducted by Ottavio Ziino, with Mercedes Fortunati, Franco Corelli and 
Afro Poli; and Alfano’s Sakuntala with Vera Pura Aguera and Roberto 
Turrini, conducted by Gavazzeni. 

Recent performances at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, have included 
La Sonnambula with Carosio, Valletti and Sardi, conductor Berrettoni; 
Siegfried with Aga Joesten, Ruth Siewert, Joachim Sattler, Andreas Boehm 
and Jean Stern, conductor Herbert Albert; and Un Ballo in Maschera with 
Constantina Araujo, Maria Erato, Dora Minarchi, Gianni Poggi and Carlo 
Tagliabue. 

At the Teatro La Fenice, Venice, there have been productions of // Barbiere 
di Siviglia with Dolores Wilson, Agostino Lazzari, Enzo Mascherini, Antonio 
Cassinelli and Melchiore Luise, and of Manon Lescaut with Clara Petrella, 
Vasco Campagnano and Afro Poli: the conductor of both works was 
Vittorio Gui. A fuller report on this season, together with several photo- 
graphs of the productions, will appear in next month’s opera. 


Spain 

a Wagnerian performances at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, have con- 
tinued with two complete cycles of The Ring under Elmendorff and Rudolf 
Kempe. The casts included Grob-Prandl and Paula Baumann as Briinnhilde; 
Maud Cunitz as Sieglinde, Johanna Blatter as Fricka, Maria Wolkowski as 
Gutrune, Max Lorenz as Siegmund, Giinther Treptow as Siegfried, Condi 
Siegmund as Wotan, Arnold van Mill as Fasolt and Hunding, Ludwig Weber 
as Hagen, Wilhelm Felden as Alberich, Peter Markwort as Mime and 
Hermann Rohrbach as Gunther. The season ended with a production of 
Tannhduser with Maud Cunitz, Elfriede Wild, Bernd Aldenhoff, Hermann 
Rohrbach, Ludwig Weber and Wilhelm Felden; Rudolf Kempe was the 
conductor. 
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Summer Festivals 


We have received many letters from readers asking us to furnish details of 
the many festivals that will take place during the summer. As last year, we 
will publish news of these events month by month, and reviews of many of 
the performances will appear in our pages in due course. 

Glyndebourne 

This year’s Glyndebourne Festival, which opens on June 18 with a perform- 
ance of Rossini’s Cenerentola, will be preceeded on June 15 by a special 
performance of Jdomeneo in memory of Fritz Busch. The casts and operas 
this year will be as follows: 

Idomeneo. Sena Jurinac, Maria Kinasiewicz, Richard Lewis, Leopold 
Simoneau, Alexander Young, John Cameron, Hervey Alan; conductor 
John Pritchard. 

La Cenerentola. Marina de Gabarain, Alda Noni, Fernanda Cadoni, 
Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini, Ian Wallace, Hervey Alan; conductor 
Vittorio Gui; costumes and settings by Oliver Messel. 

Macbeth. Dorothy Dow, Patricia Bartlett, Marko Rothmiiller, Deszo 
Ernster, James Johnston, John Kentish, Dennis Wicks; conductor Vittorio 
Gui. 

Cosi fan Tutte. Sena Jurinac, Anna Pollak, Alda Noni, Richard Lewis, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Deszo Ernster; conductor Vittorio Gui. 

The producer of all the operas will be Carl Ebert. 

Aix-en-Province 

This year’s Aix Festival will last from July 11 to 31. The first opera 
production will be Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro which will be given on July 12 
(repetitions on July 16, 20, 25); the conductor will be Hans Rosbaud, the 
producer Maurice Sarrazin, the settings and costumes will be by Antonio 
Clavé; Don Giovanni will be revived on July 18 (repetitions on July 22,28), 
Hans Rosbaud will again conduct, Jean Meyer will produce, and the settings 
will be by A. M. Cassandre; the third opera will be Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Tauride (July 26, 30), under Desormiére, production by Jan Doat, costumes 
and scenery by André Masson. 

Bayreuth 

The Bayreuth Festival opens this year on July 23 with Tristan und Isolde 
(repetitions on August 2, 7, 20, 25); the Ring Cycles will be July 24,25, 27, 29 
and August 12, 13, 14, 16; Meistersinger will be heard on July 30, August 
3, 6, 9, 17, 21, 24 and Parsifal on August 1, 5, 10, 19, 23. Singers will include 
Inge Borkh, Melanie Bugnarovic, Hanna Ludwig, Ira Malaniuk, Martha 
Mddl, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ruth Siewert, Herta Tépper, Astrid Varnay, 
Lore Wissmann; Bernd Aldenhoff, Hans Berg, Kurt Bohme, Otto Edelmann, 
Werner Faulhaber, Hans Hopf, Hans Hotter, Paul Kuen, George London, 
Heinrich Pflanzl, Giinther Treptow, Hermann Uhde, Gerhard Unger, 
Ramon Vinay, Ludwig Weber, Wolfgang Windgassen, Erich Witte. The 
conductors will be Joseph Keilberth, Herbert von Karajan and Hans 
Knappertsbusch; Wieland Wagner and Rudolf Otto Hartmann will again be 
the producers. 

Salzburg 

The Salzburg Festival will open on July 26 with a performance of Le Nozze 

di Figaro, this will be repeated on August 2, 8, 23, 29; Otello will follow on 
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July 29 with repetitions on August 4, 16, 22, 28; Zauberfléte will be given on 
July 31, August 7, 18, 26; Don Pasquale on August 3, 6, 12, 15, 24, and the 
last Strauss opera, Der Liebe der Danae on August 14, 19, 25, 30. 
Edinburgh 

The Edinburgh Festival will last from August 17 to September 6. The 
opera performances this year, as already announced, will be given by the 
Hamburg State Opera. Their opening performance will be on August 18 
and will be Fidelio conducted by Leopold Ludwig; Inge Borkh, Peter Anders, 
Josef Metternich are in the cast; Martha MGdl will also sing some perform- 
ances of Leonora. Zauberfléte and Freischiitz will both be added to the 
repertory in the first week; Rosenkavalier and Mathis de Maler in the second, 
and Meistersinger in the last. Full casts were given in the February opERA 
(page 00). 


Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Der Zigeunerbaron: with Alfred Poell (Graf Peter Homonay), Karl Donch 
(Comte Carnero), Julius Patzak (Sandor Barinkay), Kurt Preger (Kalman 
Zsupan), Emmy Loose (Arsena), Steffi Leverenz (Mirabella), August Jaresch 
(Ottokar), Rosette Anday (Czipra), Hilde Zadek (Saffi), Franz Bierbach 
(Pali) & Vienna State Opera Orch. & Chorus, conducted by Clemens Krauss 
(4 sides), LXT2612-3 I-p. 

Comparisons with the remarkably successful Fledermaus are inevitable, 
particularly since the conductor and some of the singers are the same. The 
piece itself is of course less well known. It is on the same plan as Fledermaus, 
and, as in the earlier set, the dialogue is completely omitted so that some 
previous knowledge of the story would appear to be important (I imagine 
this is printed on the cover, but I have not been sent one). The background 
is gipsy (no one will miss the delightful take-off of the Trovatore Anvil 
Chorus), but the musical delicacy, which is one of the delights of Fledermaus, 
is just as much in evidence here. Once again we have a plethora of memorable 
tunes, many of them in waltz time, such as that associated with the finding of 
the treasure, or the one in the finale of Act I, or the betrothal duet, Wer uns 
getraut—one of Strauss’s most ravishing inspirations. 

The performance is on a high level. The subtlety and variety of Clemens 
Krauss’s conducting of waltzes (and of course of the rest of the score) is a 
continual delight, as is the playing of the orchestra. Patzak gives a perform- 
ance of wonderful subtlety and charm as Sandor Barinkay, but unfortunately 
there is no one of Giiden’s calibre for the difficult role of Saffi; Zadek has an 
excellent voice, but there are signs of unsteadiness, there is almost no attack 
and rather little line, and she reveals little identification with the style of the 
music. Far more successful is Emmy Loose as Arsena; her singing in Act | 
is so good that one doubly regrets that most of the rest of her role is cut. The 
experienced Anday sings with authority and charm as Czipra—the mildest 
and most right-minded witch, one may safely say, in all opera. Poell sings 
the Czardas song well, and Kurt Preger is a suitably funny Zsupan, though 
anyone who has heard records of Kunz or Leo Schiitzendorf may wish that 
the role had once again been transposed for a bass. 

This is a thoroughly agreeable set, Clemens Krauss’s direction is most 
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Maria Meneghini Callas as Norma. 
Photo Piccagliani 


distinguished, the cast with one ex- 
ception is entirely adequate, and the 
recording allows a better balance 
between voice and orchestra than 
sometimes (i.e., the orchestra is not 
faded into the background). A draw- 
back of the I-p system becomes ap- 
parent; to accommodate the music 
on the four sides allotted it, several 
cuts have had to be made. It may be 
impossible to compromise over the 
dialogue, it may not be essential to 
include the several stretches of dia- 
logue against a musical background, 
but the omission of Mirabella’s song 
in Act I, the waltz Sittencommissions- 
couplets, the opening chorus of Act 
III, Arsena’s song from the same act, 
and a verse each of Saffi’s Zigeunerlied 
and Wer uns getraut (particularly regrettable in the last case) is surely a pity. 
However, a very satisfactory set in most respects. 
German 

Joshua (Handel): Soll ich in Mamres Segens au’n & Samson (Handel). 
Wie willig tragt mein Vaterherz (Hotter & Phil.: Weldon: LX1516). These 
two noble arias come from oratorios rather than operas, but the dramatic 
style is so evident that no excuse is needed for mentioning them here. 
Hotter’s singing is neither virtuoso nor classical, but his exalted sincerity and 
vocal weight help to bridge the gap. As usual, his diction is not his strongest 
point. Die Zauberfléte: Overture (Radiodiffusion Francaise Orch.: Edouard 
Lindenberg: There is some excellent playing here, the wood-wind soloists 
are first-class, and the performance is on the whole livelier than Beecham’s 
on DB21023. Euryanthe, Preciosa, Oberon, Peter Schmoll: Overtures 
(Vienna Phil.: B6hm: DB9727-8). The playing is not especially good, and 
the recording of the strings is particularly unattractive. The undistinguished 
performances of Oberon and Euryanthe are to some extent offset by decent 
playing of the two lesser known overtures. Peter Schmoll was performed 
(and failed) when Weber was no more than 16 years old, and it was written 
a year or two earlier than that; it is an agreeable unimportant piece, in no 
way as good as the overture to Preciosa, whose attractive likeness to Rossini 
is rather more than superficial. It is certainly better to have four of Weber’s 
overture than four by different composers, but I cannot help thinking this 
sort of coupling rather arbitrary. Der Fliegende Hollander: Overture (Vienna 
Phil.: Furtwingler: DB9727-8). There is some impressive playing here, and 
the music is exciting when shaped as convincingly as this. Martha: Overture 
(Boston Pops Orch. : Fielder: C4156). I was surprised to find no other version 
of this popular piece in the catalogues, at least until I had been reminded how 
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insipid this pot-pourri of tunes sounds. Eine Nacht in Venedig: Treu sein, 
das liegt mir nicht & Der Vogelhiindler (Zeller): Wie mein Ahn’l zwanzig 
Jahr’ (Kunz, Vienna Phil.: Moralt: LB117). This is an enchanting disc, 
exquisitely sung by the stylish Kunz, and containing two thoroughly enjoyable 
pieces of music. The best compliment I can pay Kunz is to say that I played 
Patzak’s Vogelhdndler recording just afterwards and the new disc, while not 
eclipsing the old, did not suffer by comparison. 
Italian 

I Puritani: O rendetemi la speme & Qui la voce & Vien diletto (Callas & 
Turin Radio Orch.: Basile: R30043). This is a considerably better record than 
the recently issued one of Casta Diva by the same singer. It gives us not only 
far the best and most representative performance of one of Bellini’s most beau- 
tiful scenes, but also in my view the most exciting soprano singing to have come 
out of Italy on records since the war. The voice itself is magnificent, there is a 
certainty and rare command of style about the singing, and real and affecting 
pathos in the treatment of the whole scene. Callas’s /egato in the slow section 
of the aria seems to open a whole realm of musical possibilities to her, and 
the mighty E flat with which she ends the cabaletta reminds one of her extra- 
ordinary range and power. A day or two after hearing the record I heard 
proof of her versatility and another indication of the extraordinary quality 
of her singing in a radio concert at which she sang arias from Macbeth and 
Nabucco and finished up with a splendid account of the entire Mad scene 
from Lucia di Lammermoor! The recording here is not very good, but the 
singing is quite exceptional and the record is highly recommended. Otello: 
Salce, saice (Martinis & Philharmonia: Dobrowen: LX1520). This is a great 
improvement on the same singer’s performance of the Ave Maria; the voice 
sounds well, but I do not care for the German ‘qv’ sound in Italian nor for 
the occasional variation of the line with little sobs, which seem to have 
extremely little emotional foundation. As far as style, subtlety of detail and 
grasp of the musical structure are concerned—and they are vitally important 
here—you need not look further than Gatti’s very fine performance on 
DB6712-3, where the whole scene is recorded complete on four sides. H. 


Book Reviews 


The Rise of English Opera by Eric Walter White (John Lehmann, 21s.). 

Mr. White is primarily concerned with the facts of the case, many of which 
are decidedly pessimistic in their implication. One must even admit that the 
optimism of the book’s title derives almost entirely from the favourable view 
the author takes of the English operas written since the end of the war, and 
of the new policy of state subsidy for the arts. Curiously enough, the book 
shows one quite conclusively that what has been wrong with English opera 
in the past has been the operas themselves, not lack of opportunity or 
encouragement. In the nineteenth century there were frequent performances 
and only after about 1890 did it become hard for a composer to place a new 
work in this country. 

That Mr. White is justified in his optimism on the score of the continuity 
which can only come from assured subsidy, I feel quite convinced. In this 
connection, I was sorry he did not lay more stress on what seems to me 
English opera’s greatest need: the early establishment of opera companies in 
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the great provincial centres. At the moment, we have fewer companies even 
than existed fifty years ago, and only the foundation of the Welsh National 
Opera Company seems to point in the direction Mr. White’s title would have 
us look. I am concerned that the question of forming further companies 
should on no account be shelved; things have a habit of moving slowly in 
England, and an idea of this sort should not be allowed to remain unfamiliar 
if in the next decade it is to be given practical effect—as I believe must 
happen if opera in this country is to remain in a healthy state. 

Mr. White’s book is full of information and the appendices are a useful 
guide to the progress (or otherwise) of opera in this country. That the 
English operatic curve is a rising one has been assumed, but my impression 
is that the case is largely based on what we all fee/ at the present time—that 
opera’s future has never looked so rosy in this country—not on the figures 
of first performances of new works. Even so, one must admire Mr. White 
for his courage in (a) giving the unvarnished facts, and (6) drawing optimistic 
conclusions from them. (5) I have long shared, but I am delighted to have (a) 
easily available for the first time. 

The New Opera Glass. Fr. Charley with an introduction, notes and additions 
by Robert Elkin (5s., The Sylvan Press). 

Herr Charley’s The New Opera Glass first made its appearance at Leipzig 
in 1877; its idea being to provide English and American visitors with ‘the 
plots of the popular operas of modern times.’ Vintage copies of this master- 
piece have been greatly sought after by collectors of Foreigners’ English; 
and now Robert Elkin has produced for our delectation some two dozen 
of Charley’s synopses (there were originally about a hundred), to which he 
has cunningly added four of his own! 

To the uninitiated I would commend The Abducting from the Harem by 
Mozart and The Taming of the Refractory by Goetz. I’m sure our somewhat 
mundane opera-house programmes would be greatly enlivened if the ‘story 
of the opera’ were to be printed in true Charley-ese. The last act of Wagner’s 
Flying Hollander for example, means so much more when we are told that 
‘Senta is throwing herselves on the sea and now the ship has sunked, but the 
Hollander and his espoused are soaring to the sky because the curse is broke.’ 

Those of us who possess programmes from abroad (especially from the 
Italian opera houses during the liberation period and indeed even of more 
recent vintage) can add our own Charleyisms to this collection. My own 
personal favourite comes from the synopsis to Act IV of Manon Lescaut at 
the Rome Opera, which tells me that ‘des Grieux cursing rushes hither and 
thither in search of an asylum.’ H. D. R. 





The May number of opera which will be on sale at the end of April, will 
include the final article in David Franklin’s series on ‘Style in Singing,’ which 
has been unavoidably held over from the present number; an article by 
Christopher West on Opera Production; A plea for Donna Elvira (a Study 
in the problems of casting this part) by Anthony Wright; an article on the 
American operatic scene by Cecil Smith; and a special article on the H.M.V. 
Archive Series of Vocal records. 
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Aureliano Pertile 
1885-1952 


Aureliano Pertile, whose death occured in Milan on January 11, was the 
leading tenor at la Scala during the second Toscanini regime at that theatre, 
in the 1920's. Indeed Toscanini considered him the greatest tenor of that 
time. 

Pertile was born on November 9, 1885 in Montagna; his father was a 
ordinary artisan of modest means, and Pertile, other than singing in a choir, 
showed no special musical aptitude in his youth. In his teens he became 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, and remained in that trade for a number of 
years, often delighting his work-mates with his voice. He was persuaded to 
study singing seriously, and after four years with Maestro Vittorio Orefice, 
made his debut at Vicenza in 1911, as Lionel in Flotow’s Marta. 

After this first engagement, he spent a further period of study with Maestro 
Gaetano Bavagnoli at Milan, and was then engaged to sing the part of 
Vinicias in Nougues’s Quo Vadis at the Teatro Dal Verme; this was followed 
by appearances at the Teatro Regio, Turin as Avito in L’amore dei tre Re 
and as Paolo in Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini. It was in this last named 
part that he first appeared at la Scala in the 1915-16 season, though it was 
not until the first post-war Toscanini season of 1921-22 that he began his 
seventeen years’ unbroken success at this theatre. 

During Toscanini’s period at la Scala, 1922-29, Pertile created the title 
parts in Boito’s Nerone in 1924, and in Wolf-Ferrari’s S/y in 1927; in 1934 
he created the part of Nerone in Mascagni’s opera of the same name. 

His Covent Garden debut took place, in 1927 as Radames in Aida, ina 
cast that included Grete Stueckgold, Sigrid Onegin, Emile Schipper and 
Alexander Kipnis; during the first season at Covent Garden he was also 
heard as Manrico in // Trovatore with Freda Leider, Maria Olsweska, and 
Armando Borgioli. He returned to Covent Garden in 1928 for Radames, 
Canio, Rodolfo, in 1929 for des Grieux (Puccini), Cavaradossi and Enzo, 
this last part with Ponselle, and in 1931 for Cavaradossi and Alvaro in Forza, 
again with Ponselle. 

Besides all the Verdi, Puccini and Giordano parts, his vast repertory 
included Lohengrin, Walter von Stolzing, Julien (Louise), Werther, Fra 
Diavolo, Osaka (/ris), and Enrico (La Campana Sommersa). Before the end 
of his career he had also sung the part of Otello. 

Pertile appeared in virtually every major European Opera house, as well 
as at the Metropolitan and the Colon in Buenos Aires. His appearances 
became fewer in the years just before the war, but he made a re-appearance 
in Boito’s Nerone in the 1945-46 season at the Rome Opera; he spent the 
last few years of his career as Professor of Music at the Milan Conservatory. 

Pertile’s voice was not one of great intrinsic beauty, but the great intensity, 
integrity and intelligence with which he sang, his attack, his phrasing and 
expression, combined to make him one of the greatest masters of interpreta- 
tion in modern Italian opera. H. D. R. 
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Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Werther (February 5). 

The first production of Werther at Sadler’s Wells earned for itself a more 
enthusiastic welcome from the 1952 public and critics than did the first (and 
only) performance at Covent Garden in 1894; yet there is still the feeling 
expressed in some quarters that Werther in particular, and indeed Massenet’s 
music in general, is not for us. Words like saccharine, lachrymose and erotic 
are bandied about, and the excuse is put forward that it is the Puritanical 
streak in us that prevents us from accepting Massenet. I am not quite so sure 
about all this; after all we go in for Richard Strauss in a big way and for 
Wagner in a bigger way, and these two German composers between them offer 
more than their share of the saccharine, lachrymose and erotic. I am not for 
a moment attempting an evaluation musically between Massenet on one hand 
and Strauss and Wagner on the other, but what I am suggesting is that we 
are still too apt to accept all that comes out of the Teutonic operatic ware- 
house as superior, and to reject the Latin contributions (French or Italian) 
as being inferior. (The late Constant Lambert had some very cogent words 
to say on this subject in the December 1950 opera, when he was writing about 
the Scala’s visit to Covent Garden). 

The German attitude to Massenet is a similar one to our own, perhaps it is 
even more superior. “God! What a purveyor of honey Massenet is!’ said 
Mahler after a rehearsal of Werther at the Vienna Opera. Manon the Germans 
just accept, Werther and the rest not at all. In Italy however, Werther and 
Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame are virtually repertory pieces. 

The Editor, in his admirable introductory article to Werther in the February 
opERA, has already dealt with the musical and dramatic aspect of this work 
more than adequately. I wonder whether he was quite right however, in 
calling Werther Charlotte’s cousin; it is she who asks him if she may call him 
cousin, after their first meeting. 

Dennis Arundell’s production is 


WERTHER 


entirely in keeping with the romanti- 
cism of the period, and he successfully 
captures the spirit of a late eighteenth 
century German provincial town, es- 
pecially in the musically weak second 
act, in which nothing particular hap- 
pens, except the celebration of the 
pastor’s golden wedding. His handling 
of the dramatic third act is masterly, 
and the mounting tension as Charlotte 
reads the letter then prays for strength 
to resist her passion, was admirably 
done. Mr. Arundell also overcomes 


successfully the weak dramatic moment | 
at the end of this act, where Werther | 


sends for the pistols, by turning Albert 
at that point into a strong and positive | 
Personality, who imposes his will on 
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A lyric drama in four acts by Jules Massenet 
(based on the novel by Goethe) Libretto by 
Edouard Blau, Paul Milliet and Georges 
Hartmann. English translation by Norman | 
Tucker based on the original translation by 
Henry Granfton Chapman. Produced by 
Dennis Arundell. Settings by Ernest Stern. 
First performance at Sadler’s Wells, February | 
Sth, 1952 } 






Cast: 
The Prince’s Steward.......... Arnold Matters | 
REET SERBS s- Marion Lowe | 
Se Marion Studholme | 
WEED ccoccncosesccvens Rowland Jones | 
Albert...... "Frederick Sharp | 


Schmidt .. John Kentish 

| Johann.... George James 
Katie. ..... .Elizabeth Turner | 
aaa William Davies 


The Children in acts I and II appear by 
arrangement with Valery Glynne. 


CeO acss en siccsesce James Robertson | 
Chorus Master............-. Marcus Dodds 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra, 

SEER ees Walter Price 











Frederick Sharp as Albert and Marion Lowe as Charlotte in ‘Werther.’ 
Photo McBea 





Charlotte, making her hand over the weapons with which Werther is to kill 
himself. Nothing the producer could do however, could rescue the death 
scene from the dramatic weakness which is inherent in it; nor do Rowland 
Jones and Marion Lowe possess the dramatic ability to cope with this long 
drawn-out scene. The settings by Ernest Stern meet the case discreetly, 
if not with distinction. 

Rowland Jones’s Werther is undoubtedly the best thing he has yet done 
at Sadler’s Wells; he presents an elegant figure as the young poet; and if his 
voice has not the suaveness to match his appearance, he sings for the most 
part exceedingly well. He seems better suited to the dramatic outbursts than 
to the quieter lyric passages; and if he has not the vocal technique of a Schipa 
or Tagliavini for the Verses of Ossian, he certainly can bear comparison with 
most of the recent interpreters of the part at the Opéra-Comique. 

Marion Lowe’s voice and personality are less suited to the part of Charlotte; 
in any case a true mezzo-soprano with low notes to cope with the third act is 
what is wanted. I do not know whether Charlotte should be pitied for the 
plight in which she finds herself, or blamed for her lack of courage and for 
not acting as her heart dictates; whichever it should be, Marion Lowe’s 
negative qualities fail to make Charlotte into a real person. As for Marion 
Studholme’s Sophie, this is perhaps the only character on the stage that 
really comes to life; yet once again, I find myself wanting a warmer and 
rounder voice, especially in the florid song in the third act. 

Frederick Sharp’s Albert and Arnold Matter’s Steward are well sung, 
while the Schmidt and Johann of John Kentish and George James are excellent 
character studies. The children are admirable; how touching to hear their 
voices ‘off’ at the final moment of the opera! 


Arnold Matters as the Steward, with his six younger children. 
Photo Wallace Heaton 








James Robertson conducted with great feeling and understanding, and the 
orchestra responded admirably, though its quality is not of sufficiently high 
a standard to cope with the somewhat banal interlude between the last two 
scenes. 

I hope Werther meets with the success it deserves; but we know how fickle 
and unpredictable the public is. Jean de Reszke wrote to Hermann Klein 
shortly before the London premiere of Werther, ‘I believe it will come as a 
delightful surprise to the London public’; unfortunately there was but one 
performance. If the 1952 public will only support this new departure from 
the beaten track on the part of Sadler’s Wells, it will I know find the work 
‘a delightful surprise,’ but what is more important, it will give the manage- 
ment of that theatre the encouragement to enlarge the repertory still further 
next season. H. D. R. 
The Marriage of Figaro (February 19). 

When the Editor in his review of this new production wrote that ‘Back to 
Beaumarchais’ had been Dennis Arundell’s principle (see December opera, 
pp. 717-21) I was rather disappointed, for I had hoped that he would have 
also made the point that ‘back to Mozart and da Ponte’ should have been 
the device we would rather have seen nailed to Mr. Arundell’s banner. 

I personally do not look favourably on those producers who ignore both 
the composer’s and librettist’s instructions (whatever excuses or justifications 
they may make), and bring people on to the stage before the specified 
instructions in the libretto, or who leave them on the stage long after they 
should have made their exits; and who generally try to go one better than 
those responsible for the creation of the work of art in the first place—after 
all they should have known what they wanted. Why for example in the first 
act of the present production must Bartolo remain on the stage while the 
Susanna and Marcellina ‘good manners’ duet is in progress? And why 
introduce Barbarina two acts too soon? 

Some of the excrescences of the first performance of this production of last 
October have now mercifully been pruned; Marceliina does not now remove 
her shoes and suck peppermints during Bartolo’s Vengeance aria, and the 
dividing line between master and servants, which was very indeterminate, is 
now far more clearly defined. There is still however too much fussy move- 
ment, and no character appears to be allowed to remain motionless and sing 
for more than a few seconds; in fact, like Rossini on one famous occasion, 
I felt tempted to shout at the stage the words ‘sta ferma’; surely the Countess 
should be the most dignified and regal figure in the whole opera, and although 
Porgi amor and Dove sono were spoiled by the producer having her flutter 
her eyelids, her hands and generally fuss, Eleanor Houston was sympathetic 
and moving in this part. Miss Houston, about whose Santuzza I recently 


felt some definite reservations, has evidently been putting in some | 


serious study and hard work; her voice is one of the most beautiful now before 
the public, and when she can relax still more, and allow her throat to open, 
she will become a really first-class singer; as it was, this was her best effort 
since Dido and Aeneas (incidentally here seems to be a true Wagnerian 
soprano in the making). 

Elisabeth Robinson’s Cherubino was adolescent enough, but feminine 
rather than masculine; if she was not vocally outstanding, she never offended 
the ear, and displayed a pleasant young voice; but it seems a mistake to ask 
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Marion Studholme as Sophie in 
‘Werther.’ Photo McBean 


a singer to undertake this part in her 
first year on the professional stage. 

Hervey Alan’s Bartolo and Olwen 
Price’s Marcellina were both new 
disclosures, and both improvements 
on their predecessors; Mr. Alan 
offered a perfect buffo study of his 
part, while Miss Price’s Marcellina 
was the best thing I have seen this 
artist do. Arnold Matters is still too 
subdued as Figaro, but Dennis 
Dowling now displays more assur- 
ance and dignity as the Count, and 
was in exceptionally good voice, as 
was also Elsie Morison, whose 
Susanna is a shere delight, even if it is more Anglo-Saxon than Latin; John 
Kentish’s Basilio is the best I can remember. 

Charles Mackeras may not be an ideal Mozart conductor; yet on this 
occasion, some of his fempi (e.g., the act one Susanna-Count-Basilio trio 
and the Bartolo aria) seemed very well judged; much of the orchestral 
playing however was rather slapdash. H. D. R. 


Il Trovatore (March 3). 

‘Azucena’ of ‘The gipsy’s revenge’ might well be other titles for this Verdi 
opera, for the gipsy Azucena is the pivot round whom the whole opera 
revolves, and who can turn the whole opera into something more than mere 
melodrama. It is true that it needs a very fine singer and actress to be able to 
achieve this, and if Miss Jean Watson is not a Stignani or a Wettergren, her 
portrayal of the half-crazed gipsy on this occasion, was one of very great 
promise; hers was probably the best sung Azucena since before the war. 
Her voice, which for the last few seasons has been coping mostly with low- 
lying music, certainly has the range for this part, and is moreover, of the 
most beautiful quality. There was hardly any of the ha-ha-ing or ho-ho-ing 
to which Richard Law drew attention in his review of the Covent Garden 
Trovatore in the February opera; indeed there was much fine singing, 
especially in the last act duet with Manrico. Elsewhere one might have 
wished for more /egato, especially in the second act racconto. 

It was unfortunate that what had promised to be a most exciting evening, 
was marred by the unfortunate mishap suffered by John Hargreaves, who 
was seized with some sort of indisposition during his singing of // balen 
which he gallantly brought to a close, and then he virtually collapsed; and 
although he gamely finished the opera, we had to forgo the last act Leonora- 
di Luna duet. This was a great pity, for we were all looking forward to 
Mr. Hargreaves’s return to the operatic stage, and the elegance and authority 
with which he had invested the Count’s music in the first act, made this 
accident doubly regrettable. 
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Victoria Elliot, a new recruit to the Sadler’s Wells soprano ranks, was a 
dramatic Leonora. She possesses a good voice, dark in its lower register, 
vibrant and somewhat shrill in its upper; she sings however with taste and 
feeling, and the last act aria was sung with real style and imagination. This 
was a great improvement on her Violetta which I heard a month or two ago, 
Anthony Marlowe came from Covent Garden to sing Manrico, and in the 


smaller house found it unnecessary to force his voice; his production is § 


rather forward, and he reminds me somewhat of Lauri-Volpi in the way he 
projects his tone. He was more impressive in the Di quella pira which he 
ended with a ringing top C, than in the more lyrical Ah si, ben mio, which 
preceeds it; but one must give Mr. Marlowe his due, for he is a thoroughly 
routined ‘performer.’ I trust that this exchanging of artists between our 
two major opera companies will be continued; it is valuable to all concerned, 
and with our limited resources of vocal talent, one would have thought it a 
necessity. 

Hervey Alan as Ferando completed the cast in a worthy fashion. Michael 


Mudie cared for the more lyrical portions of the score in a loving manner, 7 
though the more dramatic sections, such as the introduction to Di quella pira,” 


were somewhat lacking in bight. H. D. R. 
Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (February 8) 

We had intended to print a review of this performance, written by Benjamin 
Britten. Unfortunately at the time of going to press, Mr. Britten's article 
which he was sending from Vienna, where he and Mr. Pears have been 
appearing, has not arrived, and will therefore be printed next month. 

The performance in question was conducted by Erich Kleiber, and the 
cast included Sylvia Fisher, Ruth Guldbaek, Monica Sinclair, Edith Coates, 
Iris Kells, Bruce Boyce, Geraint Evans, Howell Glynne, Max Worthley, 
Rhydderch Davies and David Tree. 


Television Opera in the U.S.A. (continued from page 202). 

The success of the commission to Menotti has emboldened N.B.C. to 
consider further new works; talks have already been started with Bohuslav 
Martinu, whose small opera On the Bridge had a considerable success recently 
at Hunter College. There is also interest in presenting Rosenkavalier, Salome 
and Elektra. In order to accommodate some of the larger operas, there is a 
possibility of extending the unit time from fifty-nine minutes to an hour and a 
half, or arranging successive acts a week or so apart. Gianni Schicchi, a 
repetition of Amahl at Easter, and The Barber of Seville will complete this 
year’s programme, which already has included Pagliacci, M. Choufleuri, 
Pique Dame and Il Tabarro. 

Threats to such a programme are always present, insomuch as in America, 
the air-channels are the servants of commerce. The personnel of the opera 
unit has to be continually reassigned and reassembled for each opera produc- 
tion, but the basic directorial unit of Adler, Browning, Polacheck and Gross- 
man are together under the guidance of Mr. Chotzinoff. And as long as 
General Sarnoff continues his benevolent interest in this small, but very 
important element in American musical life, the future of televised opera, 
(considering the conditions of our anxious and anarchic democracy), is iM 
excellent hands. 
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Charlotte and Werther (Marion Lowe and Rowland Jones) in the Sadler’s Wells 
production. Photo McBean 


Opera and the Radio. (continued from page 205). 


With the exception of Andrea Chenier, 11 Tabarro, and one each of the two 
relays of The Pilgrim’s Progress and Billy Budd on the Home, all of these were 
on the Third Programme. The Home also relayed from Covent Garden acts 
of Fidelio, Walkiire and Tosca, from Sadler’s Wells acts of Faust and Bohéme 
and from Glyndebourne an act of Figaro. The Light Programme relayed an 
act of The Consul from the Cambridge Theatre, and presented in “Come to 
the Opera’, considerable extracts from Butterfly, Aida, Barbiere, Faust, Tosca, 
Tannhduser, Hugh the Drover, Prince Igor, Roméo et Juliette, Bohéme, Eugen 
Onegin, Don Pasquale, Simon Boccanegra, and Ballo in Maschera. As noted 
above, none of these occurred among the 52 operas broadcast entire. For 
completeness, an extra relay of the third act of Forza, and an extract from 
Ernani in a feature ‘Opera in 1851,’ both on the Third Programme, must be 
mentioned. 

Comment is hardly needed in the face of this—merely a warm vote of 
thanks to the Opera Department of the B.B.C. As said before, they have let 
their listeners hear unfamiliar works; they have enabled them to assist in part 
at foreign festivals; they have relayed important productions at home; and 
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The finale of Act Il of ‘Werther’ at Sadler’s Wells. 
Photo McBean 


they have produced in their studios rare operas. The only black mark—but 
it is very black—is given because Katya Kabanova was not once relayed from 
Sadler’s Wells. The list may be an unbalanced one—from Russia only 
Kitesh among the complete operas. But then it depends largely on availability, 
and it is one filled with interest. I have not mentioned standards of perform- 
ance. On the whole these have been high. There have been some nasty 
moments from Italian studios; there has been occasional feebleness in the 
B.B.C. Opera Company. But Pélleas et Mélisande, in the Maida Vale studios, 
was as fine a performance of an opera as any that could be heard in Britain 
last year. It seems a little unfair that only two papers, The Listener and 
The Musical Times, should have critics that consider regularly the music that 
must reach more ears than do all our stage performances of opera put 
together. 
(OPERA hopes to remedy this siate of affairs in the near future.—Editor) 


OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly 
subscription, including the annual index, 32s. Back numbers, Vol. 1, Nos. |, 
2, 4, 5, 6, Vol. 2, Nos. 1 to 11, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 
2s. 6d. All enquiries to Rolls House. 
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The Music of Billy Budd. (continued from page 214). 
' In the Epilogue the music of the Prologue is recapitulated, against a back- 
™ ground of the funereal drum rhythm. Vere, again an old man, concludes the 
story. He finds contentment in the thought of Billy’s fortitude when he 
‘blessed him, and he sings quietly the ecstatic ballad tune which had been 
Billy’s farewell to life. Here the tune is combined with the cadence of comfort 
and it ends on the sustained B flat major chord of the full orchestra. The 
rhythm of the timpani dies away and Vere alone sings the last few words of 
an opera rich with beautiful and striking music. 

The breadth of its scope, in spite of the inherent restrictions of cast and 
setting, seems to me not the least among the qualities of Billy Budd. It contains 
features that are usually to be found only in the spoken drama. The intimacy 
of the conversation in the captain’s cabin, or the restrained dignity of the 
trial scene when everybody’s mind is at cross purposes with his duty, 
are, I believe, new in opera. Here the subtlety and simplicity, the flexibility 
and directness, specific to either of the two media, are combined. That music 
and words do not infringe each other’s domain is ensured by the soberness 
of Britten’s music and by his realistic attitude towards the words. They are 
always composed so as to be to the point and always audible when they need 
to be understood. The musical diction even compels the singer to deliver 
them with a nicety of which, in speech, only very good actors are capable. 
' This would not be possible, of course, without the utmost transparency of a 
flexible texture. In the Novice’s night scenes the accompaniment is given to 
two flutes, solo viola and harp, and later to a trio of two oboes and English 
horn. There are many more instances in which the instruments are treated 
in chamber music fashion. It was indeed Britten’s chamber operas that 
prepared the ground for Billy Budd. The part which they played can hardly 






























Bean | be overrated. He took them quite as seriously as grand opera and studied 
their special problems. Yet the flexibility of operatic form and texture which 

—but | he established, is to the advantage not only of small-scale opera, Billy Budd 

from has proved that grand opera also can gain from it. 

only 

orm Readers Letters 

nasty Was it so Vulgar? 

n the I have read the article ‘The Secret Life of Madam Butterfly’ (December 

dios, OPERA) three times, but can find no reason why such vulgar and debased 

ritain nonsense (displaying a first form level of wit and an even lower calibre of 

and taste) is published in your otherwise discriminating periodical. Please why 

;that | is it? Humour in or about music is readily acceptable and necessary, but not 

| put facetious triviality surely. It would be better to republish some conscious 


humour (e.g., Feste’s articles) or the unconscious kind by unnamed critics 
r) of today. 
Norman Penny, Bristol. 


An Appreciation 
early Until the Summer of last year I was only a very occasional opera-goer not 
08. l, knowing really what I liked or, in fact, why I liked what I did. 
price But after by chance reading your magazine, my interest in opera, both as 


an art and as an entertainment has been considerably enhanced. For instance, 
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I have in recent months derived a great deal of enjoyment (and not a little 
instruction) from such diverse works as Boccanegra, Salome, Katya, 
Kabanova, School for Fathers and many other operas. 

Two suggestion I would offer as improvements to OPERA. I am of the 
opinion that you employ far too many technical terms, especially in your 
current reviews, and I should like to see an end of the line drawings which 
appear in your pages from time to time: they seem to me incongruous. Apart 
from these two complaints however, I have nothing but praise for your in- 
formative and attractively produced magazine. 

N. C. Gazzard, Morden, Surrey. 
Edinburgh Festival 

When it was announced just after last year’s Edinburgh Festival that next 
year the Hamburg Opera would replace the Glyndebourne Company as the 
main attraction of the 1952 Festival, many of us regretted the decision not to 
re-engage the only operatic organisation in this country which gives opera on 
an international scale; but, were none the less, interested in the first rumoured 
productions the Hamburg Opera were to give us; one each of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Wagner, Strauss and Hindemith. The Beethoven required 
no guessing, the Mozart was obviously either Zauberfléte or Entfiihrung, and 
Hindemith’s Mathis was already announced; the latter will indeed be a most 
interesting British premiere. But the finally announced repertory is a bitter 
disappointment: three of the six operas are in the current repertory at Covent 
Garden, and a fourth (Fidelio) was performed there less than a year ago. Surely 
Oberon or Euryanthe would have been far more suitable for a Festival than the 
well known Freischiitz, and while it is difficult to think of a real novelty among 
the Wagner operas, it is years since Tannhduser or Rienzi were last done in this 
country; while of Strauss. we still await a British production of Die Frau 
ohne Schatten, Capriccio, Daphne, The Egyptian Helen, to name but a few 
...and what are we to get? Rosenkavalier! This repertory seems a very poor 
substitute for Glyndebourne who in successive years have given Edinburgh 
Forza del Destino, Ariadne auf Naxos, Ballo in Maschera and Macbeth—none 
of which could be seen anywhere else in Britain, and the excuse for the change 
over was, in effect, that Glyndebourne was growing stale! 

Alan Gordon, London, S.W.10. 
A Critic of the Critics 

When all is said and done, the critics have a pretty poor time of it. General 
opinion holds the musical critic to be a judge and arbiter of taste within his 
own little orbit of the opera house, concert platform, and recital hall. But 
actually this is not so; there are kinks in this wall of sapience. Composers 
and musicians delight in exploring them. When it comes to the performer, 
the critic is again under fire. If he attempts to be objective, he is considered 
dull. If his writing has any evidence of personal feeling, people accuse him of 
bias—unless they have read Shaw, who confidently declares that ‘a criticism 
written without personal feeling is not worth reading.’ 

In defence of the critic we should understand something of the ordeal to 
which he is subjected. Every hour of musical pleasure means three or four 
of pain or boredom. Sitting in a darkened opera house, as a famous Viennese 
critic observed, is a form of incarceration. Confined in his little cell in the 
stalls, the critic must remain alert to the music as well as the playing or 
singing. If he nods, the town will know about it the next day. If he is unlucky 
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enough to be placed in a chilly draught or a chair that might have been 
designed for a totalitarian police-chamber, he cannot lose his temper. If the 
management or friends of the artist ask him during the interval whether he is 
enjoying the performance, he must keep a pleasant countenance, no matter 
what anguish he may have endured while the curtain was up. Afterwards he 
must trot wearily to a telephone or a newspaper office and think of a few 
words which will express the situation adequately, knowing full well that his 
praise or his displeasure will be subject to the amused scrutiny of hundreds 
of breakfast-table judges the next day. 

Expectation and disappointment have no place with the critic; he must 
tread a cautious path between them. The public expects one thing from him; 
the artists another. Poor fellow! His social position is a hapless one: unless 
he has been brought up in the school of tact and discretion he will find his 
circle of friends growing ever narrower, until his only companions are a few 
fellow-critics who have learned the same lesson too late. Occasionally a 
writer of wit and talent appears in this company, and wins the favour of the 
public at the expense of that large assembly of artists whose work never rises 
above the perfunctory. But the daily critic must fear both the artists, who have 
the laws of libel, and the pub.ic, who can convey their dissatisfaction to his 
editor. 

Richard RePass, Maida Vale, W.9. 

The critics of the critics have never, as far as I know, suggested that it is 
easy to be a good critic, only that attempts usually fail. The difficulties 
surrounding criticism hardly excuse it when it is bad, any more than the difficulties 
of performance are accepted as reasons for bad singing, playing, etc. Let us 
be fair to the critic, but fairness to the artist comes first. By the way, has Mr. 
RePass ever heard of a case of first-night nerves in a critic?—Editor. 
Support for Mr. Britten 

The composer of the greatest music drama of our time (Billy Budd) has 
placed us all in his debt by his clear reasoning and constructive suggestions 
in ‘Variations on a Critical Theme.’ 

Comparisons are odious, but one might humbly suggest that critics should 
follow Mr. Britten’s example and write straight to the point; shunning hazy, 
incoherent reasoning, together with their all too familiar mixture of facetious- 
ness and high-falutin pomposity. 

Terence Casey, Bexleyheath, Kent. 
Different seats, different sounds. 

Having read Mr. Hailstone’s criticism of Richard Law’s report on // 
Trovatore (January 1), | feel I must cast my lot with Mr. Law. I thought it a 
most undistinguished, disorganised and thoroughly disappointing perform- 
ance in which only Gré Brouwenstijn appeared as a performer of any merit. 

Mr. Law’s remarks on Turandot (January 29) are interesting in that they 
appear to me to raise a fundamental point, namely, the position from which 
the critic hears the performance. Since my purse seldom allows more than 
an Amphitheatre Stall, I usually sit a fair distance from the stage and my 
experience of Turandot (January 12), with the same principals as on the 29, 
was that the soprano, Miss Kinasiewicz, appeared to be quite inadequate. 
Of course, as Mr. Law pointed out, she had language difficulty, but to me she 
was also nearly inaudible in many of the louder passages, especially at the 
finish of Jn questa reggia. 
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I might add, in conclusion, that performances of Billy Budd, from the 
Stalls, and Wozzeck, from the Stalls Circle, were heard and understood with- 
out difficulty. 

Richard H. S. Williams, Gosport, Hants. 

Our correspondent raises an interesting and important point. We have heard 

performances at Covent Garden from all parts of the house, and fully realise 


that even in a theatre whose acoustics are as good as those of the Royal Opera\ 
House, there are places where the balance between stage and orchestra is not' 


always to the singers’ advantage. Editors. 
Rosa Ponselle 

Ida Cook’s fascinating article on Rosa Ponselle has brought back a flood 
of memories about a soprano, of whom it can truly be said that ‘she was the 
greatest of them all.’ 

Here in Cleveland, Ohio, we feel we share her with New York and London 
because for ten seasons she was the shining star of the Metropolitan Opera 
tour appearances in our city. Indeed, how lucky can a city be when it gets 
to hear her sing twenty-two performances embracing nine of her roles! I am 
glad Miss Cook made it clear that Ponselle actually enjoyed great success as 
Carmen over here. As a genuine opera-lover I would like to make the 
critical observation that during the period in which she flourished in the role, 
the Metropolitan Opera seemed unable to find the right combination of 


conductors, regisseurs, and associate artists to companion her great art.| 


Here in Cleveland we witnessed what have so far proved to be the last two 
opera performances she ever sang. On Monday evening, April 12, 1937 came 
the penultimate Santuzza. And what a Santuzza! Voi lo sapete ended with! 
her head in Mamma Lucia’s lap where it remained until the applause wor) 
itself out; and I have waited fifteen years in vain for another soprano even 
to suggest the dramatic heights and depths she summoned forth in the scent 
with Alfio. Then, on Saturdav afternoon April 17, the final Carmen. This 
performance was broadcast nation-wide, and anyone who had the foresigh 
to record it has a precious memento. And Miss Cook is so right abou 
Ponselle’s Card Scene; it deserves a whole chapter in the annals of the lyri 
theatre. 

Rosa Ponselle achieved yet another milestone in her career in Cleveland 
In a Metropolitan performance of La Gioconda here on April 23, 1932 she 
and her sister, Carmela (Laura), sang together for the first time in opera 
Naturally, the girls were excited, but it did not prevent Rosa from accomp- 
lishing the, to her, routine miracle of swelling her voice into that soaring, 
golden funnel of tone to bring the sagging ensembles of both the first and 
third acts back on pitch. 

Carl W. Simpson, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The City Opera Club whose productions in the past, particularly o! 
Mozart operas, have earned them much praise, are breaking new ground. 
From April 30 to May 3 at Toynbee Hall, they will be giving a series o 
performances of Weber’s Freischiitz; this will be sung in English in Professot 
Dent's translation. London has not had an opportunity of seeing this work 
since the autumn of 1935, when Sir Thomas Beecham conducted it at Covenl 
Garden, with Eva Turner, Walter Widdop and Arthur Fear in the leading 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
March KING'S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE, 
GLASGOW BLACKPOOL 
Mon. 24 ... Aida Boheme Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Tues. 25 ... oad Salome Traviata Boheme 
Wed. 26 (matinee) — — Carmen 
Wed. 26 (evening) Magic Flute Werther Barber of Seville 
Thur. 27 ... : Boheme Trovatore Flying Dutchman 
fri. 28... . Billy Budd Figaro Butterfly 
Sat. 29 (matinee) Tosca _ _ 
Sat. 29 (evening) Turandot Tabarro; Schicchi Traviata 
March THEATRE ROYAL, HIS MAJESTY’S, 
BIRMINGHAM ABERDEEN 
Mon. 31 . Turandot Butterfly Carmen 
April 
me 0 ace Magic Flute Tosca Rigoletto 
Wed. 2.. Aida Don Giovanni Traviata 
Thur. 3 Rosenkavalier Carmen Faust 
Fri. iD ee sai Billy Budd Tabarro; Schicchi Barber of Seville 
Sat. 5 (matinee) Boheme a Boheme 
Sat. 5 (evening) Tosca Barber of Seville Trovatore 
April THEATRE ROYAL, KING’S THEATRE, 
BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH 
Mon. 7 Aida Figaro Flying Dutchman 
Tues. 8 Salome Carmen heme 
Wed. 9 Figaro Boheme Barber of Seville 
Thur. 10 Turandot Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
Fri. 7 7 Pilgrim's Progress — John Socman 
Sat. 12 (matinee) Tosca = Butterfly 
Sat. 12 (evening) Boheme Trovatore Faust 
April LONDON KING'S THEATRE, 
EDINBURGH 
Mon. 14 Aida Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Tues. 15 . Salome Figaro Traviata 
Wed. 16 Magic Flute Boheme Trovatore 
Thur. 17 .. Turandot Butterfly Butterfly 
m_ ©... Billy Budd Don Giovanni Tosca 
Sat. 19 (matinee) —_ _ Boheme 
Sat. 19 (evening) Rosenkavalier Traviata Carmen 
April THEATRE ROYAL, 
GLASGOW 
Mon. 21 Billy Budd Barber of Seville Traviata 
Tues. 22 Figaro Don Giovanni Boheme 
Wed. 23 . Magic Flute Figaro Barber of Seville 
Thur. 24 ... Salome Ballet Flying Dutchman 
SS = Fidelio Baliet Rigoletto 
Sat. 26 (matinee) —_ Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 26 (evening) Billy Budd Bartered Bride Faust 
April THEATRE ROYAL, 
GLASGOW 
Mon. 28 . Figaro Ballet Barber of Seville 
Tues. 29 .. Salome Faust Tales of Hoffman 
Wed. 30. Fidelio Ballet Butterfly 
May Bartered Bride 
me 60. Billy Budd Ballet Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Fri, on Rosenkavalier Ballet Carmen 
Sat. 3 (matinee) Ballet _ Boheme 
Sat. 3 (evening) Ballet Faust Trovatore 





CITY OPERA CLUB, Toynbee Hall, April 30 - May 3 Der Freischutz 
8.B.C. OPERA: March _ Armide 


April 10 


Abu Hassan 
Don Carlos 


April 18 Spontini Concert 


» 25 Tannhauser 


May 2 Les Huguenots 


» 230 Pelleas et Melisande 
Programme Subject to Alteration 











THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


New Records 
hold the largest stock of Classical and Operatic Records in 
the Country. Complete stocks of H.M.V., COLUMBIA, 
PARLOPHONE, and DECCA including all LONG PLAY- 
ING RECORDS and many Continental and American issues 
not usually obtainable. 


Slightly Used Records 


Many thousands of slightly used Fibre Played Records of 
good music—Operas—Concertos—Symphonies etc., which we 
have taken in part exchange, for sale at less than half prices. 
NO LISTS—CALLERS ONLY 

Special sections for Deletions, Auto-Coupling Sets—Old 
Operatic celebrities for Collectors. 

Many slightly used long playing records in perfect condition 
at less than usual prices including many FOREIGN ISSUES. 
All types of records of good music in good condition purchased 
for cash or taken in part exchange. 





Instruments 


High Fidelity Reproducing Instruments for 78 and long 
playing records to special order. 








RADIO — TELEVISION — REPAIRS — SERVICE 
Astra House 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 

















CITY OPERA CLUB 
presents . 

DER FREISCHUTZ 
in new translation by Professor E. Jj. Dent 


at 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
April 30th to May 3rd Commercial Street, London, E.| 


Full details from Musical Director, 7 Ravenna Road, S.W.15  (PUTney 1418) 

















